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WHY MORE THAN HALF OF ALL TYPEWRITERS USED IN SCHOOLS ARE ROYALS: 


1 Royal’s tough construction easily takes all the pound- 
ing dozens of different students give it through the years. 
Result: longer teaching life, less spent on service. 

2 Time-saving, exclusive Royal features such as MAGIC® 
MARGIN and TWIN PAK" speed up teaching, make 
learning a whole lot easier. 


3 There are more Royal Standard Typewriters in office 


use today than any other typewriter. 
4 Royals bring up to 24% more in re-sale than the other 
makes of typewriters. 

See for yourself. Ask your Royal Representative for 
free Value Analysis Forms you fill out yourself. They'll 
show you how Royal beats out any other typewriter in 
the long run, in the short run, any way you look at it. 
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A Choice of Textbooks .. . 


A NEW 6th Edition . . . Ready this spring 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
By Agnew and Meehan 


_ Many improvements will be made in the physical appearance, the plan of the book, 
and the textual material in this new edition of the most popular book in the field. 
This new book will provide the skills and knowledge that are necessary for office 
competence. A new correlating workbook, a filing practice set, and achievement tests 
will be available. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso | 


Here is a “plus” book emphasizing integrated general office procedures and skills except 
those dealing with dictation and transcription. CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is de- 
signed for the nonstenographic students when two office practice courses are offered or 
for all students when only one course can be given. Emphasis is placed on the development 
of desirable work habits. A correlating filing set, a workbook, and achievement tests 
are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Now-—take your pick of two new up-to-the- 
minute teaching aid kits on money management. 
One’s tailored for-teen-age students, the other 
book on health and life insurance with Q. and A. for 
¢ PLUS other educator-endorsed teaching 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
for college classes. Material includes: 
Here's Money Management’ 
high school classes. 
INTEREST 
: FREE! Fill out coupon. Sorry, not _~ 


Cincinnati 27 — New Rochelle, N. Y. — Chicago 5 — San Francisco 3 — Dallas 2 
¢ Blueprint for Tomorrow—a terse 8-chapter work- 
it h NY e 3 Color Film Strips—“The Dollar Series.” 
wi Se ¢ Decade of Decision—written by Jerome B. Cohen 
for college classes. 
available in Canada. 


Educational Division, Dept. BF, \ 
Institute of Life Insurance, ‘ 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 
Please send me your new 
Money Management Kit for 
0 high school classes 

0 college level classes 
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School or College. 
School Address. 
Subject(s) taught 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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FORUM 


With the opening of a new decade, 
many forecasts are being made. One theme 
runs through them all—business is still on 
the upward trend. Automation in various 
forms looms ahead in the office of tomor- 
row, but good clerical workers in the office 
and store occupations are as much in de- 
mand as before automation. In fact, many 
sections of the nation continue to experi- 
ence difficulty in finding efficient clerical 
personnel. 

The contributors to this issue’s Feature 
Section (pages 7-15) have some excellent 
ideas for improving business education 
programs in the clerical area so that stu- 
dents might be better prepared for em- 
ployment. As a supplement to the Fea- 
ture Section, Forum readers will want to 
take another look at the December 1959 
UBEA-NABTE issue of THE NationaL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY, entitled 
“How to Teach the Clerical Program.” 

A current project of the UBEA in co- 
operation with the NEA—business educa- 
tion for the academically talented student 
—has focused national attention on busi- 
ness education during the past few weeks. 
Several reasons why this project is so vital 
to the whole area of business education 
are presented in the Special Feature 
(pages 17-18). The stage is set for a more 
comprehensive publication, the prelimi- 
nary draft for which was prepared by 
participants at the invitational conference 
on business education for the academically 
talented student (page 30), which is to be 
released later this year by NEA-UBEA. 
The major guidelines to be developed in 
this publication are: (a) amplification of 
the objectives and needs of academically 
talented students which ean be fulfilled by 
business education, (b) guidance proce- 
‘dures involved, (c) content and organiza- 


Clerical Practice Faces a Challenge 


In many respects it can be said that the clerical program is the 
focal point of the entire vocational business education program. In 
the secondary school, especially, it more closely parallels the begin- 
ning office worker’s activities than do the other phases of the voca- 
tional office preparation. 

It is doubtful, of course, that the clerical program can or will re- 
main static. It is shouldered with the responsibility of keeping avail- 
able a constant supply of workers to take care of an expanding econ- 
omy demanding more and more in the way of supplementary data. 
True, the data may be processed in new and different ways. But there 
will be an increasing need, no doubt, for those who will collect, sort, 
classify, assemble, and place on tape the initial information which will 
be distributed through many channels in the form of specialized data. 

Then, the clerical practice student needs more than just the knowl- 
edge of specific skills that may be reduced to routinism. He needs to 
be alerted to the ever-changing business scene around him so that he 
finds it easier to adjust and maintain a progressive attitude. The 
better minds (and business must have them, too) need to be challenged 
and shown how scientific greatness in our country depends upon 
American business. 

The next statement follows naturally: Every business teacher is 
a clerical practice teacher in a very real sense. Much of the success 
of instruction in the clerical program is determined by how well stu- 
dents have learned their basic business skills and knowledges. The 
synthetizing process that takes place in the clerical program is aided 
greatly if the parts fit well together. 

The next statement, too, is a natural: The well prepared clerical 
practice teacher of the ‘future should not be just a ‘‘gadget’’ teacher 
as some have been labeled in the past. He is the one who is most and 
lastly responsible for preparing his students for business offices that 
still contain much of the old but embody a potential that staggers the 
imagination. 

Clerical practice, then, faces a chalidhwot It can meet this chal- 
lenge only if individual business teachers grow with the times. 

—TxHeoporE YERIAN, Issue Editor. 


General Clerical Forum 
THEODORE YERIAN 
a Oregon State College 
: Corvallis, Oregon 
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tion of a course in business and economic 
education, (d) methods which can be util- 
ized in the presentation of this material, 
(e) preparation of the teacher, and (f) a 
bibliography. 

A survey of the In Action Section 
(pages 30-40) indicates the scope of ac- 
tivities carried on by UBEA, its divisions, 
regions, and affiliated associations. The 


roster of participants at the February 


convention (pages 36-38) reads like a 
who’s who in business education. The re- 
port of the Southern Business Education 
Association’s convention (pages 39-40, 42) 
will be welcomed by members who were 
unable to attend the meeting in Virginia 


Beach. This section also serves as a me- 
dium to introduce the UBEA editors to 
you. These are the persons who spefid 
countless hours securing and editing arti- 
cles designed to be of assistance to you in 
your daily work. The. UBEA publications 
are truly edited by. business teachers for 
business teachers. | 

Next month, the Forum will feature 
“Improved Methodology in Basie Busi- 
ness Education.” Topics include teaching . 
students to think, teaching understandings 
and concepts, and a look at the changing 
objectives of basic business education. The 
March Bustness Epucation Forum is one 
you will want to see—D.C.C. 


Two new books you’ll want to keep on TOP of your desk 


WORD 
FINDER 


by Anderson, Straub, and Gibson 


lf you work with words, this little book will prove in- 
dispensable to you. It contains the most common words in 
the English language. For each word, it shows the proper 
spelling, accent, and syllabication. And, in addition, it 
gives you the spelling of all irregular plurals. 


In a case where two words might be confused in meaning, 
WORD FINDER gives you the definitions. 


Suppose you are typing and find that you must divide 
the word archaeologically. A quick look at WORD FIND- 
ER shows by means of the slash, where to divide it— 
ar-chae-o/log’/i-cal-ly. And WORD FINDER goes one 
step further because it shows not just one place, but all 
possible places where the word may be broken. 


At the end of the book, there is still more help — a handy 
ide to the essentials of good English that is packed with 

information on word division, spelling, words frequently 

misused, numbers, capitalization, and punctuation. 


BUSINESS 
DICTIONARY 


by Nanassy and Selden 


You and your students will find BUSINESS DICTION- 
ARY extremely useful because it contains much more than 
the ordinary dictionary. 


BUSINESS DICTIONARY not only alphabetically lists 
and defines the most common, up-to-date business and 
economic terms; it also contains encyclopedic information 
on many of the terms it defines. For example, under 
the salutation of letters you find the definition, informa- 
tion about formal and informal types and examples of 
each. In many cases such exhaustive explanations are 
found only in handbooks. 


This versatile, comprehensive book contains crisp, clear 
definitions of terms related to accounting, automation, 
business law, clerical training, investments, labor relations, 
management, merchandising, selling, shipping, taxation, 
transportation, travel . . . and many more. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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BASIC 
CLERICAL 
PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 
By Felter and Reynolds 


BASIC CLERICAL 
SKILL-BUILDING WITH 
JOB-PRACTICE EMPHASIS | 


A 100% “DOING” Course for All Students! 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 


Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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The Relationship of the Clerical Program 
to Business and Industry 


The clerical program, by its very nature, must be flexi- 
ble, adaptable, and constantly changing. As business 
procedures and methods are changed and revised, so 
must the clerical program be changed and revised. This 
places the clerical teacher in a key position in the total 
business education program, both in terms of utilization 
of community resources and in the development of a 
functional program. 


Justification for Clerical Practice 


‘*TIt is true that an increasing percentage of our cleri- 
cal office workers are coming from high school eradu- 
ates and that colleges and universities are not planning 
and do not plan to contribute to this labor force.’’! 
Many business organizations are conducting educational 
programs within their own organizations because of the 
acute need for adequately prepared clerical workers. In 
many instances, this is for employees who are to be up- 
eraded, but in other instances employees are given initial 
skill instruction. This presents an educational challenge 
which business educators cannot ignore. 

Relationships with the business community must be 
established and maintained if business education is to 
perform its proper function in preparing students for 
occupational competence. Business education, generally 
speaking, has been reluctant to interpret its program to 
business, industry, and other educators. Developing 
means of conveying the purposes, problems, and needs 
for the preparation provided in business education must 
become a major concern for every business educator. 
Business educators must seek and receive counsel from 
business and agencies that can help in the program. 


1Collins, L. M. ‘The Clerical Worker of the Future.’’ The Clerical Pro- 
gram in Business Education. The American Business Education Yearbook, 
Volume 16. Somerville, New Jersey: Somerset Press, 1959. p. 84. 
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by MILDRED ANDRA WITTEN 


Arlington County Schools, Arlington, Virginia 


A clerical program cannot operate effectively if the 
education exists on split levels. Split-level instruction 
exists in clerical preparation as long as the program is 
not based on current, up-to-date procedures and prac- 
tices of the business community. A little effort on the 
part of the school and business can eliminate the exist- 
ence of split-level clerical instruction. A cooperative 
effort, then, must be considered if a split level in theory 
and actual practice is to be avoided. 

The graduate is the only connecting link between 
many schools and business in the community. In far 
too many instances, the graduate is left to take the 
gigantic steps from school to employment alone—leaving 
the school’s reassuring familiarity to assume a position 
in a world he has known only through textbooks or an 
occasional field trip. 

Business education should assume the responsibility 
for establishing lines of communication to make this 
transition an easier one. There is much more to be done, 
and it must be done with the support of all business 
educators. Business edueation cannot hold fast to tradi- 
tional patterns of education and resist changes which 
are inevitable in business. 

The clerical program is demanding the best that busi- 
ness education has to offer. If there is conflict in ideolo- 
gies within business education concerning its functions, 
steps should be taken to eliminate another split level. 
The clerical program is a positive step toward a more 
functional program and should receive the cooperation 
of every business teacher. Cooperation, like charity, 
should begin at home. It is well to remember that busi- 
ness education can cooperate with business and industry 
only when cooperation exists ‘‘ within the party.’’ 

The teacher in a clerical program must know the 
changes occurring in offices due to automation, know the 
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Preparing students to perform clerical tasks is left too much to chance. 


standards of performance in various tasks, and under- 
stand procedures followed in gathering and processing 
information within the office. This cannot be accom- 
plished adequately by just reading current literature. 
Neither can it be accomplished through an occasional 
field trip. In fact, it is difficult for the teacher who has 
a full teaching schedule to maintain contacts unless some 
planned program is followed. 

Work-experience programs, through coordinators, pro- 
vide an organized program for helping to establish and 
to maintain contact with the business community. 
‘“‘Through the coordinator, the school maintains daily 
contact with local business offices.’’? (ForumM—Mar. 758, 
p. 34) The effect of a program which provides daily 
contact with the business community merits careful 
consideration. 


Communication with Business 

There are innumerable benefits to be derived from 
having a representative from the educational program 
in constant communication with the business community. 
While other methods have been used, the personal con- 
ference between coordinator and businessman lends itself 
to exchanging ideas in an effective way. It is also pos- 
sible to interview employees and employers of different 
types of businesses. The instructional program is 
strengthened by job analyses made in actual offices when 
the findings of this type of research are converted into 
classroom instruction. The coordinator also can evaluate 
the business education program by a follow-up of the 
high school graduates. 


It is unfortunate that the development of work- 


experience programs has not reached its full potential 
at this time. It does, however, offer an approach to the 
problem of establishing lines of communication and goes 
beyond a mere exchange of ideas. This is a program 
which permits facts and trends to be translated into 
action. 

‘* According to a recent study, twenty-seven states and 
territories provide leadership to cooperative business 
education programs which meet standards comparable to 
those in distributive and industrial education fields 
through supervisory positions within vocational educa- 
tion offices. Unfortunately, only a few of these super- 
visory positions are filled by business educators . .. In 
the thirteen states using state funds, 11,262 cooperative 
students were enrolled in 254 schools. In the states using 
only local funds, 5576 trainees were enrolled in 146 
schools. In its conclusion, the study stated that ‘if all 
states and territories were to offer cooperative office occu- 
pation training programs with the aid of financial sup- 
port and accompanying leadership, a potential enroll- 
ment of 50,000 students seems realistic. Future growth 
in secondary school enrollments may perhaps double the 
potential number of office trainees to 100,000.’ ’” 


2Andrews, Margaret, and Crumley, Marguerite, ‘Cooperative Business 
Education Programs.’ The Clerical Program in Business Education. The 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume 16. Somerville, New 
Jersey: Somerset Press, 1959. p. 335. 
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Other Resources 


The work-experience program is not the only approach 
which may be followed, but it is tapping one resource 
that many business education programs have not utilized. 
There is a tendency to feel that the community’s re- 
sources have been fully utilized when a field trip is con- 
ducted, when a businessman is invited to speak to a 
class, when business forms are secured, or when an ex- 
hibit is placed in a local business establishment. To be 
sure, these are valuable, but may follow somewhat a ‘‘hit 
and miss’’ pattern. One businessman described a similar 
situation as merely applying a few ‘‘band-aids.’’ 

Perhaps the greatest resource, yet untapped, is that 
of the businessman’s know-how. This is a know-how of 
business operation and effective office procedures. All 
too often, teachers are forced to assume a defensive posi- 
tion when the only know-how expressed by the business 
community is that of knowing how poorly students spell, 
read, or write. 

Through cooperative work-experience programs, the 
business community assists in the education of young 
people. Assisting in the actual education of young peo- 
ple develops a type of rapport with the business com- 
munity which may not exist otherwise. 

Perhaps, more than any other area of business educa- 
tion, preparing students to perform clerical tasks is left 
too much to chance. There are fairly specific standards 
by which institutional programs for stenographers, typ- 
ists, and bookkeepers may be evaluated. The duties of 
clerical workers vary so widely that it is difficult to 
evaluate in terms of standards of performance. A co- 
operative evaluation made by school and business is of 
utmost importance to this area of preparation. 


Establishing Lines of Communication 


The clerical teacher can initiate community contacts 
through a variety of activities. While a cooperative 
work-experience program lends itself readily to making 
community contacts, the teacher can establish lines of 
communication in situations where a work-experience 
program is not feasible. 

Participation in civic club programs is an excellent 
way to present the training program being offered. Most 
civic organizations have education committees with which 
the clerical teacher can meet and discuss the school’s 
program and objectives. 

The existence of a Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica chapter is another means of interpreting business 
programs to the community. The activities of the chap- 
ter could include public information, demonstrative pro- 
grams, surveys, and other types of activities. In many 
instances, businessmen become interested in work-experi- 
ence programs through personal participation in club 
activities. 


Business Education Forum 
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The teacher may need to emphasize various applications of skills to numerous activities. 


A clerical program should have an advisory council 
or committee composed of school administrators, busi- 
nessmen, and teachers. An occasional meeting which is 
well planned and executed can be of tremendous help 
in planning instructional programs, correcting weak- 
nesses, and providing up-to-date course content. A meet- 
ing which is not well planned can have an adverse effect. 

Planning a conference which can be of mutual help 
involves careful selection of committee members, advance 
notice of time and place of meeting, careful selection of 
program participants, and a moderator who can preside 
democratically and effectively. A conference, or confer- 
ences, with committees can be a two-way exchange in 
which mutual problems and needs can be discussed. 


Business Education Contributes to Business 


Thus far, the discussion has centered primarily around 
the assistance business can provide the school. However, 
business education must not overlook its contribution to 
business. Needless to say, students enrolled in a course 
or program in which the teacher is well informed as to 
the current trends in business can become more valuable 
employees. There are improvements in skills the teacher 
can emphasize which, in effect, can upgrade the level of 
job performance. Businessmen are cost conscious and are 
interested in reducing the cost of the total business oper- 
ation. Time can be saved in the orientation of a begin- 
ning employee if he has had a trial work period under 
guidance before making the adjustment to the actual job 
situation. 


Automation 


One of the areas of business education needing imme- 
diate attention is that of a realistic appraisal of the effect 
of automation on educational programs. Such an ap- 
praisal may very well challenge business education and 
the ingenuity of every business teacher to so instruct 
that the students will be equipped to meet modern-day 
office situations with confidence. This appraisal is needed 
on the community level in addition to the research al- 
ready in progress. 

‘*Despite the swing to more and more automation in 
the office, there seems little prospect that great numbers 
of workers will be thrown out of jobs. Up to now, the 
trend has been in the opposite direction. As machines 
have taken over boring and tedious paper work, office 
employees have been upgraded to other, more interesting 
jobs . . . Even with the new mechanical aids, clerical 
tasks continue to increase.’’? 

In this same report, it was pointed out that today 
1 out of 6 employed persons is an office worker. In 1940, 
the ratio was 1 in 10; and, at the turn of the century the 
ratio was 1 in 40. Today more than 9 million Americans 
work in offices, twice as many as in 1940. 

‘*Tn 1958 alone, business and Government spent more 
than 1/5 billion dollars for office machines. Offices had 


8“Revolution in Office Work.” U. S. News and World Report 46: 66; 
May 4, 1959. 
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100,000 more workers, on the average, in early 1959 than 
a year earlier.* 

This type of information has tremendous implications 
for business educators and more particularly the clerical 
practice teacher. It is in the clerical or office practice 
class where procedures and office routine must be con- 
sidered and students prepared to adapt to changing con- 
ditions. For example, the U. S. Department of Labor 
recently listed 13 new occupations resulting from the 
growth in the computer field. 

The clerical teacher recognizes the importance of 
studying the effects of automation on the instructional 
program. Although basic skills may have been developed 
previously, the teacher may need to emphasize various 
applications of skills to numerous activities. It is also 
of major concern to the clerical teacher to acquaint stu- 
dents with terminology and develop an understanding 
of the systems used in processing and recording data. 
The clerical program affords the teacher an opportunity 
to give remedial instruction and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of accuracy in all activities. 


In Conclusion 

All secondary business education programs need to 
provide general clerical instruction. In this sense, all 
business teachers are general clerical teachers. The size 
of the school and the business education program in 
existence will largely determine the nature of the clerical 
practice offerings. Perhaps the most important factor is 
not how and where clerical skills can be taught, but that 
provisions be made for teaching them within the frame- 
work of the total business education program. 

The cooperative work-experience program greatly fa- 
cilitates two considerations of clerical instruction: (a) 
continuous contact with the business community through 
a coordinator whose work schedule provides time for 
such activities; and, (b) a class in which previously ac- 
quired skills can be fused, supplemented by additional 
skills, and then applied to actual office activities. The 
well-organized cooperative work-experience program 
would also involve advisory committees, surveys and 
follow-up studies of graduates, job analyses, club work, 
and public relations activities to eliminate a split-level 
situation between the school program and the business 
community. 

Even though some schools cannot provide for coopera- 
tive work-experience because of community size or loca- 
tion, provisions can be made to provide for instruction 
in the performance of clerical tasks. The instruction 
provided is limited often only by the interest and in- 
genuity of the teacher. 

In establishing an adequate program, the following 
four-step plan may be helpful: (a) appraise the pro- 
gram in terms of the present offerings and needs; (b) 
develop a plan for making necessary adjustments; (c) 
take positive steps to put the plan into operation; and 
(d) evaluate, follow-up, and adjust. 


‘Ibid. 
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Making Good Teaching Better 
- Through Selected Teaching Aids 


There was a time when we observed a business teacher 
and found the lecture, the discussion, or the question- 
and-answer approach used, or perhaps a combination 
of all three, and we were satisfied. This was particularly 
true if the teacher made good use of the chalkboard. 
Today, however, if we visit a teacher and find only these 
approaches, we are inclined to believe that the teacher 
is not as up-to-date as he should be. At best, without 
using some of the new aids, he is missing much of the 
fun of teaching; and, in all probability, his students are 
not getting as much out of his classes as they should. 

In teaching those business subjects at the college level 
in which the student has had some introduction in high 
school, it is particularly important that something new 
be introduced and a new challenge presented. Otherwise 
these subjects will have a warmed-over flavor. The stu- 
dent who is taking more shorthand, more typewriting, 
more filing, accounting instead of bookkeeping, or is be- 
ing introduced to subjects in business administration 
must have new vistas opened to him. 

Let us examine together some of the exciting new ap- 
proaches to the teaching of business subjects. Although 
we are talking primarily about college courses, many of 
the teaching aids suggested can be employed profitably 
in high school. 


The Use of the Tachistoscope! 


Typewriting. Tachistoscopic teaching is rapidly becom- 
ing an integral part of the instructional program in 
many subject areas. It has been successfully adapted to 
such areas as reading, spelling, music, arithmetic, social 
studies, languages and has most recently been adapted 
to instruction in typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and filing. 

It has been demonstrated that intensive drill in the 
quick perception of words, phrases, digits, and sentences 


Epitor’s Note: A. J. Foranoce and Andrew H. Esterly, Staten 
Island Community College, Staten Island, New York, assisted 
with the preparation of this article. 


1The tachistoscopic slides referred to in this article are distributed by 
the Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pennsy'vania. 
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provides a type of instruction that leads to increased 
performance at all levels in the typewriting classroom. 
In fact, in an experiment with a group having an aver- 
age IQ of 108, the following report was made : 

The Control Group: 58.82 percent passed the 30-word of- 
ficial timing; 2.9 percent passed the 40-word official tim- 
ing. 

The rn Group which had been subjected to ta- 
chistoscopic training 10 minutes a day throughout the se- 
mester reported: 75.5 percent passed the 30-word official 
timing; 18.18 percent passed the 40-word official timing; 
3.0 percent passed the 50-word official timing. 

In evaluating tachistoscopic work in typewriting, it 

has been found to accomplish the following : 

1. Increases accuracy 

2. Increases speed 

3. Promotes concentration 

4. Tends to make for greater relative progress with 

the slow than with the fast typist. 


The experience of the contributor has been that there 
is always a definite showing of increase in speed and a 
decrease in errors with the use of the tachistoscopic de- 
vice. 

Shorthand. In the shorthand class, if the slides are used 
correctly, continuously, and diligently 10 minutes a day. 
the instructor will find that they will speed up the learn- 
ing process by emphasizing rapid reading and writing, 
correct outlines, correct recall, and better penmanship. 
Better morale is a natural product of these instructional 
improvements. 

Slides may be exposed for greater lengths of time 
when learning new material; may be flashed at 1/25 to 
1/100 of a second for review and for greater attention. 
They may be used in various ways—students may re- 
spond orally, they may write the shorthand or the long- 
hand, or they may transcribe if typewriters are available. 
One advantage to this method of teaching is that you 
may conduct research for the best method of teaching as 
you go along. 

For instance, the contributor recently decided to do a 
little research on brief forms. In considering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is there any need to hold back on teaching brief 
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Probably no other machine is as versatile in the classroom as the overhead projector. 


forms until specific shorthand principles are taught?’’ 
it seemed that the answer was ‘‘No.’’ Therefore, the brief 
forms were taught through the use of the tachisto-slides 
before new principles were presented; students were as- 
sured that they would not be tested on the slides. The 
result was that by the end of Lesson 20, Volume 1, Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified for Colleges, all of the brief forms 
had been presented. In the textbook they are not com- 
pleted until Lesson 52. A study of the student transcripts 
indicated that the students had mastered the brief forms 
—and quite painlessly. 

Filing. The filing slides make it possible to present the 
basic rules of alphabetizing in a most efficient manner. 
The ‘‘application’’ exercises on the bottom half of each 
slide are aimed toward a definite measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching of the rules. 

The learning procedures follow the philosophy of 
teaching the rules by function rather than by mem- 
orizational approach. For that reason, only a few rules 
are presented on each slide, and these are followed by 
ten application questions designed to test the student’s 
learning. 

Bookkeeping. The series of slides is designed to help the 
teacher preview and teach most of the fundamentals in 
a first-year bookkeeping course. This is an excellent pre- 
liminary step to introducing the college accounting 
course and, even though the students have had high 
school bookkeeping, it is worthwhile as a review. Each of 
the slides is a separate entity in itself. 

The slides have been constructed so that they can be 
used as an effective teaching aid with any good bookkeep- 
ing or accounting textbook. Short problems and review 
questions have been included on some of them. The prob- 
lem and review questions have been intentionally kept 
simple so that they can be answered readily by the less 
capable students in the classroom. 


The Overhead Projector 


Probably no other machine is as versatile in the class- 
room as the overhead projector. The overhead feature 
gives the instructor many advantages. He stands in front 
of the class as a large image is projected from a short 
distance to the screen behind him. The horizontal writing 
table on the fore part of the projector provides space 
for the instructor’s transparencies on which he may draw 
or write. The material can be tailor-made to fit any sub- 
ject matter. Is it a balance sheet you wish to present in 
Money and Banking? Is it the accounting problem that 
would take much time to place on the board and then be 
poorly presented? Do you simply wish to orient your in- 
coming freshmen on college rules and regulations? What- 
ever you want, the overhead projector is ready to do 
it with a minimum of effort on the part of the teacher. 

The adaptation of the overhead projector to two busi- 
ness subjects is explained here (one use may be new to 
some teachers; the second, quite familiar). 

In introducing the five basic theory rules of Brief- 
hand, the overhead projector permits the instructor to 
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make copious presentations of written examples. One 
technique of presentation calls for parallel columns of 
words one column containing longhand words and along- 
side it Briefhand words. The Briefhand word is covered 
until students have carefully pronounced the longhand 
word and spelled the Briefhand word. Then the Brief- 
hand word is uncovered to confirm or deny the student’s 
spelling. If the chalkboard is used for this presentation, 
the instructor will spend as much as 25 minutes of a 50- 
minute period writing on the board. Only one-half the 
time is available for active instruction. By using trans- 
parent film, ‘‘transparencies’’ containing the desired in- 
formation can be made by the instructor, using only a 
ball point pen. Less than 25 minutes’ time will be needed 
to make permanent slides equivalent to 25 classroom 
minutes, and these slides may be projected directly on 
the chalkboard. Figure 1 illustrates a slide fitted with 
longhand words and their Briefhand counterparts. The 
technique of exposing one longhand word at a time is 
shown in Figure 2. As the cardboard piece is moved 
down one word at a time, the Briefhand equivalent comes 
into view. The cardboard may be turned over and only 
the Briefhand word exposed for transcription into long- 
hand. In addition to providing more time for instruction, 
these ready-to-use slides can be used repetitively for re- 
view and future classes. 


Longhand Briefhand Longhand Briefhand 
favor favr back bk 
line lin need ned 
best bst night nit 
might mit litter at? 
paid pad capital eptl 
better btr book bok 
alter altr running rng 
over ovr used usd 
stock stk sales sals 


Fig. 1—A typical overhead projector slide for early introduction 
of examples of basic Briefhand rules 


Longhand Briefhand Longhand Briefhand 
favor favr 
line 


| 


Fig. 2—Words as exposed by cut piece of cardboard 


In addition to ‘ntroductory materials, the overhead 
projector is used in presenting other types of material 
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Films and filmstrips can be one of the most effective means of “getting across’’ a specific message. 


to the class. As illustrated by Figures 3 and 4, material 
is prepared on transparent film as previously described. 
The passage to be transcribed is exposed. Students tran- 
seribe it. The correct longhand transcription is exposed 
and students check their transcripts. This technique is 
particularly useful since it is desirable to present ma- 
terial to the class which does not appear in the textbook 
and which students have had no opportunity to preview. 


e mdrn aproc L gs u 
mt gud tht antnr pan. 


The modern approach to letter 
writing requires that you write 
as you do talk to another person. 


Fig. 3—A Briefhand sentence together with its 
longhand transcription 


e mdrn aproc 4 gs t u 
rit zgud tkt antnr pan. 


Fig. 4—The slide in Fig. 3 with the longhand transcription 

covered with a piece of cardboard 

Using the overhead projector in the accounting class 
enables the instructor to prepare all forms in advance. 
He can observe the class while going through the prob- 
lems. The class has a problem projected large enough and 
clear enough to be seen from all parts of the room. The 
instructor can answer questions without turning away 
from the problem. Forms are so ruled that they can be 
used indefinitely and only the information to be erased 
is removed. 

Should the instructor be half way through a problem 
when the bell rings, he can remove the transparency and 
continue the problem the next period where he left off. 
No erasing or rewriting is necessary; the instructor can 
present more problems. 

Different colored inks may be used with transparencies. 
This makes for an interesting and effective demonstra- 
tion—for instance, recording credits in red. 


Use of Motion Pictures and Film Strips 
Though the use of motion pictures can be overdone 
and has been in some business departments, the fact re- 
mains that when properly used they can be one of the 
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most effective means of ‘‘getting across’’ a specific mes- 
sage. Rather than lecturing on attitudes, the teacher 
might use the film ‘‘By Jupiter.’’ ‘‘The World Is 
Yours,’’ which is loaned free of charge by Montgomery 
Ward, is a most effective instructional supplement in re- 
tailing and merchandising classes. ‘‘Flexivan,’’ spon- 
sored by the New York Central Railroad, makes a mod- 
ern transportation system come to life. 

Automation is new and exciting to talk about, but 
even more exciting is Burrough’s film on ‘‘ Automation.”’ 
It can be used wherever the topic of automation might 
be discussed. 

In accounting, numerous film strips are available. 
They are designed to cover individual topics in both 
elementary and advanced courses. Publishers of book- 
keeping textbooks, will be glad to furnish full informa- 
tion. Film strips can be used in accounting as follows: 
A lecture is given on a specific topic—for example, 
journalizing and posting. After completion of the lec- 
ture, the instructor shows the film strip which illustrates 
the different forms and steps. Strips often are in differ- 
ent colors so that important points stand out. Use of ar- 
rows to indicate certain procedures and steps facilitates 
learning. After a series of strips, questions are asked on 
them to see whether or not the students have grasped the 
subject matter. The advantages of these film strips are: 

1. Forms are authentic 

2. Step-by-step procedures for recording transactions 

are given 

3. Questions and answers test understanding of sub- 

ject matter. 

It is important to remember to use motion pictures and 
film strips properly. Some instructors use them to fill in 
a class period and make an easy day for themselves; 
others have considered carefully the subject matter to be 
presented and believe this is to be the best method of 
presentation. 

The instructor can expand upon what students have 
seen by film or film strip. He will have an added oppor- 
tunity to present the materials more effectively. He may 
have a more enthusiastic audience. A break in the normal 
routine is usually stimulating. The lecture or discussion 
period becomes much more valuable when combined with 
the film or film strip. Everyone likes a change in pace 
occasionally ; students are no exception. 


Use of Dictation Records 

Whether a student is late in starting a shorthand class 
or is slow in dictation, a set of correlated dictation rec- 
ords that can be used over a weekend often makes the 
difference between failure and success for the student. 

In Briefhand, the Guthrie and Yerian ‘‘Basic Theory 
and Speedbuilding Records’’ have been used with much 
success. Records 1, 2, and 3 were used in conjunction 
with the overhead projector to present the five basic 
theory rules, phonetic abbreviations, high frequency ab- 
breviations, numbers, days of the week, months of the 
year, word beginnings, and word endings. The records 
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Preplanning must be done by the teacher for a successful office practice class. 


were reinforced with extensive use of illustrations using 
the overhead projector and the chalkboard. When the 
class reached the degree of ability where connected dic- 
tation could be given, they were introduced to it by 
means of the records. 

Students who were admitted to the class late were able 
to catch up through the use of the records. In one such 
case, a student missing the first three sessions was able to 
catch up completely. At the fourth session, she was at the 
head of the class. 

The shorthand student who cannot quite get 90-word 
or 100-word dictation can often achieve, by working with 
the ‘‘Correlated Dictation Records’’ at home, the desired 
speed and be able to attend class with new enthusiasm 
and confidence. 


The Dictating-Transcribing Machine 


Much has been said about teaching aids, but is there 
anything that really aids the teacher or administrator to 


keep up with the volume of correspondence that comes 
to his desk? One of the modern camera-size dictating- 
transcribing machines can be most helpful. The instruc- 
tor can take it home and dictate his letters at leisure, then 
let the students take turns transcribing them as part 
of their office practice requirement. They enjoy it and 
thus have an opportunity to become acquainted with an- 
other office machine. 

None of the aids suggested here will enable the busi- 
ness teacher to do his teaching effortlessly. The tachisto- 
scope, the overhead projector, the film strip, the motion 
picture—all require a knowledge of research and subject 
matter, plus a pedagogical know-how, in order to be used 
successfully. No, the teaching job will not be easier; 
but there is a real possibility that there will be a great 
improvément in the amount and quality of student learn- 
ing and enthusiasm. All of these aids will add a ‘‘plus”’ 
to teaching. A teacher who does not make use of these 
aids will do well to investigate their use. 


Tailor-Made Clerical Program 


What do you teach in your office practice class? How 
is your course set up? What are your grading and testing 
procedures? These are common questions among business 
education teachers. To answer these questions, we have 
outlined the procedures we follow in our office practice 
class at the University of Washington. This terminal 
course, which simulates as closely as possible office activi- 
ties and environment, requires application of the skills 
learned previously in the secretarial studies program. 
Also, it stresses secretarial and clerical functions intro- 
duced in previous courses but which need re-emphasis 
and further development. 

For a successful office practice class, a great deal of 
preplanning must be done by the teacher. All materials, 
equipment, job-instruction sheets, assignments, rotation 
schedules, grading plans, testing procedures, and general 
procedures must be clearly defined, prepared, and organ- 
ized before the first meeting of the class. In determining 
the specific units, it is necessary to consider the equip- 
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ment in the department, space available, and other 
courses offered in the program. 

We have available to us two secretarial classrooms— 
one is a typewriting room with thirty-one manual and 
five electric typewriters, the other is a general classroom 
containing a spirit or fluid duplicator, a stencil duplica- 
tor, an illuminated drawing board, five transcribing ma- 
chines, and eight manual typewriters. Using a rotation 
plan the following units are presented: filing (two 
units), transcribing machine, electric typewriter, dupli- 
cating machines, and general secretarial procedures. 
(Adding and calculating machine operation is learned 
in a separate machines course. ) 

The length of time each student spends on a specific 
unit is determined by the number of days available, the 
number of students in the class, and the number of units 
to be taught. Our class quarter consists of 50 periods with 
daily, two-hour sessions for which students receive five- 
quarter-hours of credit. Experience has indicated that 
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24 students is the maximum number one teacher can in- 
struct effectively. Since the course consists of six units, 
seven days (14 class hours) are spent on each unit. 

A job instruction sheet is prepared for each unit giv- 
ing the student general instructions and specific daily 
assignments. The general instructions include informa- 
tion on the use and care of equipment, the books and 
supplies to be used, and how to identify and submit 
papers. 

During the first hour of class, the plans for the quar- 
ter’s work are outlined. Each student is given a folder 
containing the following: a general instruction sheet out- 
lining the organization of the course, a rotation schedule, 
and instruction and assignment sheets for each unit. 

At the beginning of each new unit, it is necessary for 
each group to receive instructions on the daily assign- 
ments and on the use and care of the specific equipment 
and materials to be used. Students moving from machines 
also may help those students just beginning their assign- 
ments on those machines. Other than the first day on 
a new unit, the instructor devotes the majority of his 
class time to helping individual students since each 
person progresses independently. 

In order for each student to be able to work inde- 
pendently with as few questions as possible, it is neces- 
sary that each unit be outlined in detail. Also, insofar 
as possible, students know what grading scale will be 
used. 


Units Developed 


For our units—filing, transcribing machine, electric 


typewriter, duplicating machines, and general secretarial ~ 


procedures—we have developed the following plans: 

Filing. Alphabetic, variadex, and numeric filing are 
studied in the first of two units. Geographic, alphabetic- 
subject, soundex, decimal-subject, and triple-check auto- 
matic filing are in the second unit. 

To simplify checking for the teacher, we provide dupli- 
cated sheets for the students’ answers. When a student 
completes a filing job, he checks his answers with the 
teacher immediately so that he will not repeat similar 
errors. 

During the last week of the quarter, which is reserved 
for discussion and final examinations, one day is used for 
a review of filing procedures and rules; another day, for 
filing tests. The tests are similar to those found in current 
business education periodicals. 

Transcribing Machines. In our department we have 
one brand of transcribing machine. Our belief is that 
this makes a simpler learning situation and that if cor- 
rect techniques are developed on this machine, the stu- 
dent can quickly adjust to any other machine. 

Instruction records must be made or purchased in ad- 
vance by the school. The instructors in our department 
dictate five copies each of eight 15-minute records in 
speeds of 100 words a minute and over. Short- and 
medium-length letters are used. The first 14 letters (two 
records) contain no corrections. The other six records 
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The instructor devotes the majority of his class time to helping individual students. 


have letters in which corrections are made, ranging from 
single-word corrections to sentence revision and para- 
graph rearrangement. The students provide letterheads, 
carbon paper, second sheets, and erasers. 

On the first day of the unit, it is particularly im- 
portant and timesaving for the teacher to demonstrate 
the use of the machine and go over the instruction and 
assignment sheets with the group. Our students have 
duplicated copies of the first four letters on Record One. 
First they listen to the record and watch these copies of 
the letters, which are set up in correct letter form. Next 
they listen and typewrite the letters, using the copy as a 
guide whenever necessary, and make no corrections. 
Finally they typewrite these four letters without the 
copy, proofreading and making corrections. 

After this they typewrite one copy of each letter, striv- 
ing for mailability ; however, if a student thinks it neces- 
sary to retype a letter, he is permitted to do so but has 
to do it by listening to the record and with no copy be- 
fore him. One carbon copy of each letter is required start- 
ing with the fifteenth letter (third record). 

Our instruction sheets give specific directions on letter 
style and punctuation. To avoid confusion in the spelling 
and pronunciation of proper names, each student is given 
a list of inside addresses that are numbered according to 
the record and letter numbers. Also, he is given a rules 
sheet for each record containing such information as how 
to express numbers, how to form possessives, how to 
write addresses, how to punctuate sentences, and so on, 
as well as a spelling list. 

Tn evaluating these letters, two points are given for a 
mailable letter and one point for a correctible one if ac- 
ceptable corrections aré made. A correctible letter is one 
in which a correctible error is found at the time of grad- 
ing. The last few minutes of the class session each day 
are spent in checking the letters typed that day. The 
teacher reads the letters and each student marks his own 
work—mailable, correctible, or unmailable. The teacher 
rechecks these letters, and at the beginning of the next 
class period returns those that are to be corrected. 

Though little emphasis is placed on transcription rates, 
the students have to typewrite at least 40 letters. The 
last two days the group is timed for 60 minutes so that 
each student can determine his transcription rate. These 
timings are given so a student may compare his type- 
writing, shorthand-transcription, and machine-transcrip- 
tion rates. 

The final examination on this unit consists of spelling 
words and of the retyping of a group of sentences apply- 
ing grammar and number-expression rules, which are 
outlined on the instruction sheets. 

Electric Typewriter. In our department we have five 
electric typewriters of four different makes. The type- 
writing prerequisites for the course have given the stu- 
dents approximately three weeks’ experience on the 
electric machines. 

The same supplies are needed for this as for the ma- 
chine-transcribing unit. The duplicated materials pre- 
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The class must meet the needs of the students, the school, and the community. 


pared in advance for the unit include a familiarization- 
drill sheet, drill materials for warmups, ten short to 
two-page letters, three unarranged tabulation problems, 
rough draft on a four-page manuscript, and longhand 
notes on the minutes of a ee to be completed and 
typed by the student. 

Each day a 10-minute warmup is required before be- 
ginning the problem work. The instruction sheet gives 
specific directions for each letter and problem; such as, 
letter style, punctuation, special notations for carbon 
copies, air mail, special delivery, and so on. Students are 
to read, outside of class, related chapters from our secre- 
tarial procedures textbook before typewriting the manu- 
seript and minutes. 

In grading the work from this unit a point system is 
used. Two points are given for a mailable letter and one 
point for a correctible one (if the errors are corrected 
acceptably). The remaining problems are given varying 
points according to their difficulty. The last two days 
on the unit each student takes three five-minute writings 
to determine his electric-typing rate. A net-words-a- 
minute grading scale is used allowing no more than five 
errors. This grade receives minor emphasis when the 
final unit grade is determined because major emphasis 
is on office-type problems. 

Duplicating Machines. A manually operated stencil 
duplicator, a manually operated spirit-process dupli- 
eator, an illuminated drawing board, styli, and lettering 
guides are available for this unit. Except for stencils, 
all duplicating supplies are provided. 

The first job on the spirit duplicator is to typewrite 
a short paragraph containing errors which are to be cor- 
rected according to directions on the instruction sheet. 
These corrections involve the use of a special wax pencil, 
an ordinary eraser, a razor blade, strikeovers, and cello- 
phane tape. The second job is to typewrite three para- 
graphs on a page, each one with a different color carbon. 
For the third assignment, teachers in the department 
give to the instructor duplicating jobs which are assigned 
to the individual students. 

To become acquainted with the use of stencils, the 
students first do a practice stencil using the typewriter, 
illuminated drawing board, lettering guides, and styli. 
This is followed by a demonstration of the stencil dupli- 
cator. 

The first exercise to be graded in this unit involves 
straight-copy typewriting on a stencil. The second and 
third exercises are form letters to be duplicated. The 
student types inside addresses on six copies of each of 
these exercises. On the third exercise he also has to fill 
in a policy number, address, and a premium figure in 
each letter. The final exercise is to rerun a stencil. 

General Secretarial Procedures. The general secre- 
tarial procedures unit presents information on the duties 
of a secretary, handling mail, using telephone and tele- 
graph services, travel information, sources of business 
information, using statistics and graphs, and office 
equipment and supplies. Students are assigned chapters 
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in the secretarial procedures textbook and problems re- 
lating to this information. 


Final Examination 

The final examination for this course takes two days. 
The filing test has been explained in the discussion of the 
filing unit. As mentioned in the discussion on the ma- 
chine-transcription unit, spelling words and application 
of rules used in our letters are a part of the final. The 
third part of the final examination is based on the text- 
book reading and problems. 

Last spring a simple questionnaire was answered by 
the students to help us evaluate the course. The stu- 
dents indicated that they found the units with which 
they had no previous experience most helpful and enjoy- 
able; such as, filing and the transcribing machines. 
Because all students had used the electric typewriter in 
their typewriting classes and some had used duplicating 
machines on the job, these units were less challenging to 
them. The most meaningful and interesting experiences 
in the secretarial procedures unit were those that most 
closely resembled actual office jobs. 

The following comment by a student is one illustration 
of the practicality of the class: ‘‘I have definitely found 
this course to be an aid in my work already. In the 
office in which I work, I have been able to apply the new 
techniques and methods to my everyday work.’’ 

Some of the comments revealed a liking for the small 
group learning situation, for the two-hour class session 
with little outside preparation, and for the office-like 
atmosphere. A few students felt rushed and slightly 
pressured to complete their assignments in the allotted 
time. This, though, was expected. However, the ma- 
jority of the class liked using their own initiative in 
planning their work schedules so that they completed 
the assignments in the given time with the teacher read- 
ily available to give individual help when needed. 

In summary, each instructor must adapt the organiza- 
tion of his secretarial practice class to meet the needs of 
his students, his school and his community. However, 
the importance of the detailed preplanning necessary 
for this course will be the outstanding feature common 
to all teachers. 
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Special Feature 


Business Education for the Talented 


The business teacher’s complaint that only the poorest 
students are enrolled in business courses is often justified. 
Under such circumstances, it is understandable that some 
business courses may be watered down to the point where 
they would be of no interest to talented students. This 
situation also promotes the idea that business occupations 
are attractive only to the intellectually inferior. The 
latest report on the ‘‘Terman Gifted Group’’! not only 
challenges this idea, but suggests some implications about 
business education for the academically talented. 

In 1921 Lewis Terman, with the support of a generous 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund of New York City, 
launched a large-scale study of the physical, mental, and 
personality traits of a large number of exceptionally 
gifted children. The 1528 girls and boys included in the 
study had an average age of 11 years when the investiga- 
tions began and were in the highest one percent of the 
school population in general intelligence as measured by 
the tests used. The 1070 of the group who were given 


the Stanford-Binet test had a mean IQ of 151. The rest ' 


of the group were just as highly selected on the basis 
of scores on the Terman Group Test or the Army Alpha 
Test. A great deal of varied information was also col- 
lected about these young people: circumstances of birth; 
early feeding; ages of walking and talking; evidences 
of superior ability ; amount and types of reading; social 
adjustment ; health characteristics ; achievement in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and language; interests; and other char- 
acteristics. 

For several years the progress of the group was deter- 
mined by means of information blanks sent annually to 
parents and teachers. In 1927-28 field workers made an 
extensive study of the students in the group by inter- 
viewing the students, their teachers, and their parents. 
A similar follow-up was done in 1939-41 when four field 
workers spent over a year interviewing the subjects, and 
Epiror’s Note: Once in a while an article comes along that is 
extremely urgent in its message. This article, submitted by the 
president of UBEA, was written just prior to the NEA-UBEA 
Conference on the Academically Talented Student and points up 
the urgency of a new approach to business education. It is offered 
here as a preview of the thinking that went into establishing a 
definition of the need for a special program of business education 
for the academically talented student. 
fermen, Lewis M., and Oden, Melita H. The Gifted Group at Mid-Life: 


Thirty-Five Yeors’ Follow-up of the Superior Child. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959. 187 p. 
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whenever possible, their parents. Further follow-ups 
were made in 1950-52 when personal interviews were 
held with as many of the subjects as possible and their 
spouses, and in 1955 by a mailed information blank. 
Of particular interest to business educators is the 
information about occupations reported for this group of 
talented people collected some 35 years after the study 
was begun. Of the 757 talented men reporting, over 
36 percent were engaged in occupations directly related 


to business, distributed as follows: 
Number Percent 


of men total 

Executives and managers in business and 
industry 79 10.4 
Executives in banking, finance, and industry 44 5.8 
Accounting, statistics 35 4.6 
Clerical and sales 29 3.8 
Sales 24 3.2 
Advertising and publicity 19 2.5 
Office manager, department head 12 1.5 
Personnel and labor relations 10 1.3 
Retail business (small) owners and managers 10 1.3 
Clerical and business 7 9 
Economies 6 8 
Totals 36.1 


In addition, an unknown number of the following were 
occupied with vocational activities directly related to 


business : 
Number Percent 


of men of total 

Members of college or university faculties 78 10.3 
School administrators or teachers 

(High school or junior college) 32 4.2 

Official in administration (Public or private) 12 1.6 

Farm owners or operators 11 1.5 

Nonacademie teaching 4 3) 

Totals 137 18.1 


The 253 vocationally engaged talented women reported 
the following occupations: 

Number Percent 

of women of total 

Secretary, stenographer, bookkeeper, or other 


type of office employee 50 19.8 
Executive and managerial 20 7.9 
Public relations, advertising 6 2.4 
Real estate and investments 5 2.0 
Economists, statisticians 5 2.0 

Totals 86 34.1 
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Business teachers must be willing to adapt their curriculums and teaching methods. 


Some of the following in the group of talented women 
must have been engaged in duties involving business 
activities directly : 
Number Percent 
of women of total 
Member of college or university faculty 17 6.7 
School teacher or counselor 53 20.9 


Implications for Business Education 


There are at least four implications of the fact demon- 
strated in the Terman study that exceptionally talented 
people become vocationally occupied in business activi- 
ties. These implications relate to guidance, curriculum 
changes, grouping of students, and methods of teaching. 

1. Guidance. If vocational choices are to be made 
intelligently, it is important that information concerning 
various types of occupations be made available to stu- 
dents and that information about business occupations 
be given along with information about other possible 
occupations. Generally this would mean that a beginning 
should be made in the junior high school or in the early 
years of high school. Business occupations should not 
be left out of the picture for the academically talented. 

When counseling is done with youngsters who are 
talented and who show a definite interest in some future 
business occupation, encouragement should be given and 
a program designed in school that will contribute to the 
development of this interest as well as to post-high school 
formal education. The talented young person who shows 
a definite leaning toward work in accounting or eco- 
nomics, for example, should be permitted and encouraged 
to take courses in business that will help him decide 
whether or not his interests and abilities are really along 
these lines. To be sure, college entrance must be con- 
sidered. The business courses appropriate for these stu- 
dents can usually be taken in addition to the courses 
generally considered necessary for college entrance. 

2. Curriculum Changes. High school business courses 
are sometimes designed to attract only the students who 
will not continue their education beyond high school and 
who will seek employment in some office or store. In 
order to perform the guidance function adequately for 
college-bound students, it may be necessary to modify 
courses already offered so as to include information about 
business occupations. The modification would have to 
be done in courses taken by talented students or the 
purpose would not be accomplished. This might mean 
that business teachers would become involved in some of 
these courses, at least to the extent of advising as to con- 
tent. Another possibility would be to make information 
about business occupations a part of a required course 
for all junior high or senior high school students. Other 
objectives of such a required course would be to provide 
needed economic education for all students and consumer 
education needed to make for intelligent users of busi- 
ness goods and services. 

3. Grouping of Students. If the school is large 
enough it may be possible to set up classes on the basis 
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of academic ability. One class of bookkeeping could be 
made up of above-average students only. Although some 
educators do not approve of this practice, it has been 
recommended by Dr. James B. Conant and others who 
have observed how bored the academically capable stu- 
dents become when the course is geared for the average 
or below-average students. This bookkeeping course could 
be taught knowing that the students are planning to 
continue their accounting education beyond high school. 
Emphasis could be placed on the theory rather than on 
the details of recording entries in a simple journal or 
in the mechanies of posting. 

As another example, a shorthand class of the academic- 
ally talented should be able to develop sufficient short- 
hand and transcription skills in much less time than it 
takes for the average class; perhaps a one-year course 
rather than a two-year course, or, if an abbreviated 
long-hand system is used, perhaps even less time. The 
learning of typewriting is presupposed. 

4. Methods of Teaching. Every business teacher knows 
that the talented student may be just as much of a prob- 
lem as the slow learner if the same method of teaching 
is used for the slow, the average, and the gifted. The 
bright student becomes bored with the slow, tedious, 
repetitious method teachers sometimes think essential if 
everyone in the class is to achieve properly. He then 
finds other interests in the classroom that are not con- 
ducive to a good classroom atmosphere. 

If the students have been grouped in classes according 
to ability, the problem is easier to solve as the whole 
classroom activity can be geared to the ability level of the 
students. Even here, however, there will be considerable 
variation among the abilities and interests of the stu- 
dents. There are a number of points that should be con- 
sidered seriously in dealing with the gifted in whatever 
type of class they are found. 

a. Much more subject matter can be covered because 
not as much time will be needed for a particular topic. 
Gifted students read more rapidly and grasp more 
quickly. 

b. The difficulty of subject matter can be greater. 
College accounting textbooks can be-used as supplemen- 
tary material in the classroom. 

e. More freedom can be given to the student to read 
and study books and other materials. The teacher will 
need to provide some of the incentive, of course. 

d. Many of the more able students can be used to 
present topics in the course to the rest of the class. 

e. Competition with awards given may be legitimate 
devices for talented students in order to spur them to 
work more nearly to their capacities. 

If business teachers really believe that they have some- 
thing to offer the talented student, they must be willing 
to adapt their curriculum and teaching methods tc his 
needs and then convince both the guidance office and the 
student of the value of a specially-planned and specially- 
taught business course. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


SURVEY OF BUSINESS 


THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN SEATTLE 


Contributed by VERNER DOTSON 
Seattle City Schools, Seattle Washington 


Each year for 13 consecutive years, a survey of salaries 
paid to office workers in all major cities in the United 
States and Canada has been made by the National Office 
Management Association. Clerical office salaries show 
a continuous increase for the 13 year period with a rapid 
acceleration in the last few years. While the survey for 
1959 gives the detailed salaries for 23 office job classifica- 
tions in 128 cities, based on 7590 companies with 509,230 
employees, only three job classifications are selected here 
to show the trend in all office jobs. 

The percent of increase in salaries from January 1947 
to March 1959 was: 


100 percent 
97 percent 
86 percent 


Secretary A 
Typist A and B 
Stenographer A and B 


The average weekly salary for the Secretary A jumped 
from $44 a week to $88 a week; the typist A and B aver- 
age went from $31 to $61 a week. 


Salary Trends in Seattle. The percent increase in these 
salaries for Seattle in the same time, January 1947 to 
March 1959, was 86 percent. 

The Seattle Public Schools have recently recognized 
the scarcity of qualified office personnel, and have raised 


salaries to meet competition and to more equitably adjust 


salaries for all noncertificated personnel. Business con- 
sultants were employed to prepare job specifications, de- 
velop wage and salary schedules, and make other recom- 
mendations for management. They recommended the 
employment of a full-time salary coordinator and a 
supervisor of clerical and secretarial work who would 
also be responsible for an inservice training program. 
Both appointments have been made. 
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Following their job analysis and recommended salary 
schedule, positions for office work can be filled by our 
high school graduates without additional preparation in 
five categories. 


Proposed beginning salaries for each follow: 


General Clerk $200 Records Secretary $270 
Clerk Typist 220 General Secretary I 300 
Clerk Stenographer 240 


The following plan of experience increments is used: 

$10 a month after six months; another $10 a month in- 
crease at the end of a year; and an additional special 
merit increase of $10 a month, based on performance 
evaluation, plus still another $10 a month increase after 
satisfactory completion of inservice training courses. 
This means that business education graduates with a 
secretarial statement of proficiency may receive $350 a 
month within one year after graduation. 
Job Opportunities in Business. The number. of persons em- 
ployed and the rate of turnover indicate the opportu- 
nities for employment. Arthur K. Watson in his article 
in Office Executive, August 1959, says, ‘‘Roughly 10 
million persons are employed as administrative and 
service personnel, and this group is primarily concerned 
with processing a large volume of paper work.’’ An in- 
erease of 27 percent of clerical and sales workers will be 
required by 1965 according to Edward Boettner, Jr., 
U.S. Department of Labor, in Office Executive, August 
1959. He further states that there are 6,000,000 women 
employed as clerical workers out of the 22,000,000 
women in the nation’s labor force. 

With such a large number of employees increasing so 
rapidly, coupled with a high turnover (caused by women 
quitting to raise families), clerical positions offer the 
largest number of job opportunities of any field. 

Here are some impressive national statistical trends: 

a. 100 years ago 5 out of each 1000 persons did cleri- 

cal work 

b. Now 100 out of each 1000 persons do clerical work 
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e. 1940—4,000,000 clerical workers 

d. 1954—8,000,000 clerical workers, or 100 percent in- 

crease in 14 years 

e. Today we have more clerical workers than farmers 

f. One out of every four persons employed works 

behind a desk. 

A recent newspaper article stated, ‘‘The number of 

office workers now exceed the number of factory workers.”’ 
This does not seem possible; but during 1959 the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 12,167,000 em- 
ployed in production, 9,137,000 office workers, and 
4,172,000 sales personnel—1,142,000 more people em- 
ployed in offices and sales than in all factories. 
Who Needs a Business Education? At least 41 percent of 
the people of Seattle who were gainfully employed in 
1950 should have had a business education to prepare 
them for the work they are now doing. This group is 
made up of clerical workers, sales personnel, proprietors, 
and managers, as shown below: 


Clerical Workers, 28 Percent Proprietors and Managers, 


13 Percent 


Accountants Building Managers 
Bookkeepers Business Proprietors 

Clerks Buyers 

Sales Personnel Credit Men 

Stenographers Department Heads in Stores 
Typists 


In the survey made in December 1958 of the senior 
class in all Seattle high schools, 46 percent of these stu- 
dents were planning and preparing to enter the profes- 
sions while only 11 percent of Seattle people are em- 
ployed in all professional and semiprofessional work. 
Only 16 percent of these seniors plan for any kind of a 
business position while 41 percent of the people in 
Seattle now earn their living in this manner. 


The Effect of Automation. It would seem that the installa- 
tion of the high speed data-processing equipment which 
does clerical work automatically would replace so many 
clerical workers that an oversupply would occur. Such 
would be the case were not many other changes taking 
place in business. 

Management requires of the business office a continu- 
ally increasing amount of information to meet the de- 
mands of government, competition, and to point the way 
to greater efficiency in the operation of the business. 
Paper work is increasing at a rate almost impossible to 
conceive. Competition is great, often ruthless, and lack 
of precise control can wreck a business overnight. Auto- 
mation helps hold back the avalanche of demand for 
office workers ; but, like the avalanche, the demand grows 
as its speed increases. 

Electronic data-processing is creating new kinds of 
jobs—jobs which require new kinds of preparation. Here 
is one example of how business education in our Seattle 
Public Schools has been affected. Twelve new classes in 
learning the use of, and the development of skill in 
operating the IBM key punch, sorter, collator, and ac- 
counting machines began this September at our Edison 
Technical School. This required the employment of two 
more business teachers. Eight more classes were enrolled 
to capacity in the evening school. Six teachers of ac- 
counting and office machines spent most of their summer 
vacation preparing to teach these classes. 

Some electronic data processing positions require only 
a short time to learn, for instance key punch, while 
others require college education with knowledge of ac- 
counting, mathematics, and special instruction in the 
use of electronic data processing machines. The busi- 
ness office especially needs men who are college grad- 
uates. Perhaps the greatest need of business today is 


TABLE 1.—WEEKLY SALARIES PAID IN SEATTLE IN MARCH 1959 IN 143 MAJOR COMPANIES IN 23 JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 


Key Puneh OP. and Verifier 


Caleulating Mach. OP.—B 
B 
Telephone Switchboard OP. 


Duplicating Mach. OP. 


Secretary—B 
Stenographer 
Typist—A 
Typist—B 


Accounting Clerk—A 

to | Accounting Clerk—B 

« | Bookkeeping Mach. OP. 
| Clerk, General—A 

o| Clerk, General—B 

Mail Clerk and/or Mess. 
“| Payroll Clerk 

Tabulating Mach. OP.—A 
©! Tabulating Mach. OP.—B 


Summary Data 


= | Key Punch Operator 
| Caleulating Mach. OP.—A 
t | Tele. OP.-Receptionist 


| Seeretary—A 
| Stenographer—A 


w 
bo 
bo 
bo 
to 


First Quartile 
(25% Point) 
Median (Mid- 
Point Rate) 


Third Quartile 
(75% Point) 


Total Employees 


Reported F 254 530 31423041738 196 108 159 135 


C $99 $81 $64 $78 $66 $57 $76 $94 $81 


B $ 86 $68 $59 $71 $60 $53 $70 $83 $76 $72 $66 $71 $59 #57 $50 $ 80 $75 $76 $66 $64 $56-$63 $63 
$76 $71 $75 $66 $63 $54 $ 89 $85 $78 $71 $71 $61 $66 $69 
D $108 $88 $70 $82 $68 $68 $84 $96 $87 $79 $74 $80 $72 $71 $59 $100 $90 $81 $73 $73 $66 $73 $74 


141 253 193 91 66 339 367 8961002 623 618 535 175 99 
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more and better qualified managers at many different 
levels. Arthur K. Watson, President and Director of 
IBM World Trade Corporation, in the Office Executive, 
August 1959, states, ‘‘The revolution in the American 
office—or as I prefer to call it, the administrative revo- 
lution—has come so rapidly it is time to analyze and 
take stock of what is happening.’’ He shows clearly the 
increasing demand for capable managers by statements 
like this: ‘‘The administrative employees in manufac- 
turing industries have increased by more than 50 per- 
cent in the past 10 years, while employees in all manu- 
facturing industries have increased by only 6 percent.’’ 

If a high school boy is looking for an occupation with 
high salary, high social status, and an unusual number 
of employment opportunities, he could choose business 
management. Persons usually selected for business man- 
agement positions are college graduates with ability and 
successful business experience. 

Every high school student planning to graduate from 
college should have the opportunity to choose the sub- 
jects of his greatest interest and ability and begin spe- 
cialization. If he wishes to succeed in college science, 
he should study science in high school; if he wishes to 
become a mathematician, the more high school mathe- 
matics he completes with good grades, the better his 
chances of success in college. Many research studies 
show conclusively that this same principle holds true for 
business subjects. 

In the retailing classes, students study marketing, one 
of the major basic functions of business. The consumer 
economy in which we live today makes this phase of busi- 
ness an important one for the career-minded young men 
and women. The tremendous impact which automation 
has made on the distribution of employment opportuni- 
ties is perhaps no greater than the shift in emphasis in 
our economy from production to consumption. Businesses 
everywhere are in great need of people who are capable 
of assuming responsible positions in all aspects of mar- 
keting. Seattle business organizations believe keenly the 
need of college graduates and try to encourage enroll- 
ment in the College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington, by awarding scholarships. 


The Major Purpose of Business Education. The great ma- 
jority of beginning office workers in Seattie receive their 
entire preparation in high school. Those graduates, who 
have satisfactorily completed one of the four business 
courses, go directly to work in a variety of businesses 
where they are able to meet the exacting demands of the 
business position without attending any other school. In 
spite of the great importance to the young person to be 
prepared to accept a business position and the corre- 
sponding importance to the business community, busi- 
ness educators agree that the vocational objective is not 
the major one. 

The major purpose of business education is to provide 
the knowledge every person needs to manage his own 
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personal business affairs successfully and to understand 
the structure and the operation of our business and eco- 
nomic system well enough to perform the duties of a 
good citizen. 

Seattle Public Schools recognized the contribution 

business makes to education of all youth when nine years 
ago business principles became a required subject for all 
ninth grade students. The value of typewriting for per- 
sonal use, especially for those going to college, is recog- 
nized. While no business subject is required of all stu- 
dents in the senior high school, more than 90 percent of 
our seniors last year had taken one semester of typewrit- 
ing, and more than 60 percent had two semesters of type- 
writing in the nine high schools. 
The Future of Business Education. It is clearly evident that 
no other field offers as many employment opportunities 
as does business. The demand is far in excess of supply 
and grows with constantly accelerated speed. The scarcity 
of qualified office workers is justly termed ‘‘the impend- 
ing crisis in the business office.’’ When one considers the 
needs of the business community, the employment op- 
portunities for young people, and the needs of all youth 
for economic citizenship and personal business compe- 
tence, it becomes clear that the future of business educa- 
tion is dependent upon making these facts known to 
teachers, parents, and students. 


HOW TO TEACH 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Especially Designed for Student Teachers 


Use is as a textbook on teaching methods 
Use it as an authoritative reference 


Recommend it for the use of new teachers 


Revitalize the methods of experienced teachers 


This 176-page cloth-cover book contains sections from NABTE Bulletin 65, 
‘Manual for Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 60, ‘‘Super- 
vising Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 61, ‘‘Evaluation and 
Measurement of Student Teaching,” and Bulletin 69, ‘‘How To Teach Business 
Subjects.” It is divided into four parts for the student teacher: 


| Orienting Yourself 

2 How You Will Be Supervised 
3 How You Will Be Evaluated 
4 How To Teach 


1959, $2.50 each, 176 pages, cloth cover 
(20% discount on orders of 10 or more) 


Address orders to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 
MOTIVATE BUSINESS STUDENTS 


Contributed by PARKER LILES 


Georgia State College of Business Administration 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Although decried by some psychologists as artificial 
and of fleeting duration, an awards program for business 
students seems to work wonders. Awards provide con- 
erete evidence of the attainment of worthy goals. They 
help change the students’ attitude toward drill from one 
of boredom and drudgery to one of interesting activity 
and fun. Awards stimulate competition both between 
the student and other students and with himself. 


Contests have a wholesome effect on most students if 
properly used. When the teacher spends undue time on a 
few students to the neglect of the group or participates 
mainly for self-glory, contests are open to just criticism. 
One way to avoid this type of misuse of contests is to 
provide contests between groups or whole classes. In this 
way, all students benefit ; and often the weaker students 


accomplish proportionally the greatest improvement be- 


cause of stimulation to put forth increased effort. 

The National Business Entrance Tests have great mo- 
tivational value when used for measuring vocational com- 
petence, the purpose for which they were constructed. 
Most business teachers are aware that these tests are 
available for measuring proficiency in shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, clerical training, and office ma- 
chines. Introduced first by a joint committee of business- 
men and business educators, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the United Business Education As- 
sociation took over the program as a joint enterprise 
after World War IT. Later taken over wholly by UBEA, 
the testing program has gained almost universal ac- 
ceptance by business educators and businessmen as valid 
terminal tests of employability in the five areas of office 
work. As such, these tests have motivational value be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and interest which they arouse 
in the student, causing him to study sufficiently to en- 
able him to pass the tests and earn a certificate. The cer- 
tificate of proficiency gives tangible evidence of voca- 
tional proficiency and is a valuable aid in securing em- 
ployment. 


Epitor’s- Notre: Complete information on the National Business 
Entrance Tests program is available from Joint Committee on 
Tests, 1201 Siateenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The NBETests also have as great and probably even 
greater motivational value when used in contests. For 
the past six years, the NBETests in shorthand have been 
used in the Atlanta area in a dual role; that is, for de- 
terming vocational proficiency and as test material for a 
local contest. This contest is used by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Atlanta Chapter of NOMA as the basis of 
awards for shorthand and transcription. The purposes 
of the contest and the awards are to motivate the high 
school students to achieve maximum potential in their 
stenographic education and to create among the short- 
hand teachers a wholesome rivalry which will result in 
increased zeal and determination to improve teaching 
methods. 


Test Center. The Test Center was established at Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, which is lo- 
cated in downtown Atlanta. The number of high schools 
which participate varies from 12 to 16. All of the steno- 
graphic majors in each high school are urged to enter 
the contest. In a few cases, however, a high school may 
be represented by only six or eight students. The num- 
ber of contestants from each school has no significant 
effect on the chances of a particular school’s winning the 
contest. These tests are administered during the latter 
part of April. Because of the large number of students 
involved and the fact that groups are limited to about 40 
contestants, several days are required. Of course, all 
the tests are dictated by the same person, the Director 
of Education of the local chapter of NOMA. 

The awards plan set up by the local chapter of NOMA 
is fairly simple. A gold pin is given to the student from 
each high school who makes the highest point score 
among the contestants from the school. The pin is a very 
attractive gold pin with blue enamel inset and has 
the words ‘‘Shorthand Champion’’ in addition to 
‘“‘NOMA”’ inscribed. The die for the pin was specially 
made by a nationally known manufacturer of emblems 
and awards. After writing off the charge for the original 
die, the cost for each pin is approximately $1.75. 

The second part of the awards program is a gold lov- 
ing cup, which is won by the high school having the 
highest team score. A team score consists of the total of 
the three highest individual scores from a particular 
school. Thus if the highest individual scores from West- 
ern High School were 108, 131, and 145, the team score 
would be 384. The high school which wins the eup for 
a particular year is allowed to keep the cup for one year. 
Each year the winning school’s name is engraved on the 
cup. To gain permanent possession of the cup, a school 
must win it three times. At the end of the first six years of 
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TYPEWRITING 


COMMON LANGUAGE TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by A. E. KLEIN 
The City College, New York, New York 


You may recall that Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph, sent as his first message, ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought ?’’ Christopher Latham Sholes, the inventor 
of the first practical typewriter, might well have typed 
the same message. The effect of his invention on the 
emancipation of women and the expansion of business is 
obvious. What is not so obvious are the many additional 
uses of the standard keyboard as developed by Sholes, 
Glidden, Soule, Remington, and others. Today this key- 
board is a most important part of practically all account- 
ing, posting, and billing machines. Other important busi- 
ness machines requiring the use of the standard keyboard 
are the teletypewriter, the teletypesetter, and the auto- 
matie typewriter. 


Common Language Machines. Everyone is now talking 
about Integrated Data Processing. Along with this con- 
cept, there has been developed a series of common lan- 
guage machines. These machines all speak a common 
language in the sense that they can talk to or understand 
each other through the use of a punched tape or card. 
It is a verifiable fact that the punched paper tape is the 
common language of more different machines than any 
other mechanical form in which data can now be re- 
corded. It is this tape that is the basis of the compati- 
bility between different types of machines. Hence, it is 
said that all machines using a ‘‘common tape’’ operate 
on one ‘‘common language.”’ 

One machine that employs such a tape is the Friden 
Flexowriter. This machine contains a standard keyboard 
with a few additional service keys. One of these keys 
enables the operator to stop the machine at the point of 
error, erase the mistake on the original, and correct the 
tape. If the mistake is discovered after the entire docu- 
ment has been typed, the operator must make a new tape. 
This is accomplished by running the old tape through 
a section of the machine known as ‘‘the reader.’’ The 
new original is thus typed automatically up to the point 
of error where the corrected information is to be inserted. 
At this point the machine is stopped and the correct 
or additional information typed by the operator. 

Note that in the first instance two operations are re- 
quired to correct an error. In the second instance a con- 
siderable amount of time is required to punch a new tape 
and type a new copy of the document. 

Costliness of Errors. From this description it is obvious 
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that a mistake made on such a machine is ecsily. But 
even more costly is a mistake that goes undetected. Let 
us take a simple example to illustrate this point. A com- 
pany employs a tape-reading, tape-punching machine 
like the Flexowriter to prepare the original record of a 
customer’s order, providing the papers needed to pick 
and ship the goods. Simultaneously, the machine records 
all the order data on a punched paper tape. After ship- 
ment, that tape is inserted in the typewriter’s ‘‘reader’’ 
to reproduce the data on an invoice (the operator adding 
quantities shipped and amounts from the keyboard). 
But this data is also the material needed to serve other 
purposes of management and accounting, such as sales 
analysis, accounts receivable control, and the like. The 
by-product tapes from the typewriting have been coded 
to indicate those items desired in punched cards. Opera- 
tion of the tapes in another machine known as a tape- 
to-card converter serves to integrate punched card ac- 
counting facilities as part of the complete system. 

In other circumstances, teletypewriters might be em- 
ployed instead of the typewriter, for the original order 
recording. This could serve to produce an invoice in the 
office and shipping papers at the warehouse simultane- 
ously, while by-product tapes are made. 

From this description it is quite obvious that once 
the tape is transmitted to other divisions, branches, or 
departments of the company, it may prove to be extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, to pick up an error. The in- 
dividual reading the copy made from the original or 
subsequent tapes may not have the initially typed docu- 
ment with which to compare it. 

It is not the purpose of this article to review the typ- 
ing literature dealing with the development of accuracy 
or control, as some prefer to call it. Much has been writ- 
ten on this topic and I am sure most readers of this article 
have their own ideas as to how control is best developed. 
But with more and more students likely to be typewrit- 
ing on common language machines or other accounting 
and tabulating devices employing the standard keyboard 
and requiring a higher degree of accuracy than may be 
necessary for routine typewriting tasks, the necessity 
for developing the highest possible degree of control be- 
comes more and more important. 


Importance of Proofreading. In common language type- 
writing, as we have just seen, proofreading at the point 
of origin of the tape or punched ecard is also a necessary 
skill that needs to be developed to the highest possible de- 
gree. In reading letters, articles, and manuscripts the stu- 
dent may start by reading each one twice—first to see 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


INTEGRATING PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT WITH BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Let’s face it!—there is doubt in the minds of most 
teachers of bookkeeping about the major reasons why 
the course is taught. Perhaps that is to be expected; 
after all, a well-taught bookkeeping course has many 
potentials. 

But we all can agree that the course is best when well- 
motivated, and that a learning situation which is mean- 
ingful is per se one in which the learning motivation is 
good. Why, then, teach bookkeeping without always 
keeping before the student the real reasons for keeping 
books? And those reasons, fundamentally, are all di- 
rected toward better business management. 

The bookkeeping course is filled with opportunities for 
teaching principles of good business management. Here 
are some additional good reasons why it should be done: 

1. Large numbers of boys (especially) enter business 
later; most of them could profit much from any knowl- 
edge they may acquire about principles of good business 
management. 

2. These same boys (especially) also have need for an 
understanding of bookkeeping; good business manage- 
ment is practically impossible without good bookkeeping. 

3. In relatively few of our high schools do we give our 
‘‘future businessmen’’ opportunity to elect a separate 
course in principles of business management; thus the 
bookkeeping course offers an opportunity to at least teach 
foundational information about business management 
which otherwise is not available. 

4. Today we are much concerned about raising stand- 
ards in education; the development of the business-man- 
agement point of view in bookkeeping classes will (a) 
give greater depth and meaningfulness to the course, 
and (b) at the same time result in maximum learning 
of technical concepts involved. 

5. Finally, the understandings and the discussions 
and the problem-situations involved in relating bookkeep- 
ing records to business management will provide a 
wealth of material for challenging the interests and the 
abilities of the better students—another phase of educa- 
tion in which there is special interest today. 


Principles of Management. Where in the bookkeeping 
course are there opportunities for teaching principles of 
good business management? What are some of these prin- 
ciples, and how may they be taught? Most of today’s 
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bookkeeping teachers really do not need to ask these 
questions; they already have the necessary knowledge 
and understanding and professional know-how to supply 
excellent answers themselves once the idea is grasped and 
its importance to both the student and the teacher is 
realized. However, here are a few ideas, practices, and 
principles pertaining to good business management which 
all bookkeeping teachers will immediately recognize as 
being closely associated with various units of instruc- 
tion for bookkeeping. 

There are certain problems which face all business 
managers and which might well be made the subject of 
considerable discussion and study either as introduction 
to or further understanding of pertinent bookkeeping 
units and concepts. Some illustrations are: 

1. The recurring problem of taking inventory and of 

inventory evaluation 

2. The problem of constantly selecting the most profi- 

able items to handle 

3. The problem of properly protecting both cash and 

merchandise from pilferage 

4. The problem of checking on incoming shipments of 
merchandise and of securing proper adjustments 
on purchases when necessary 
The constant problem of keeping his business ready 
to make any necessary replacements of equipment, 
either due to depreciation, obsolescence, or unfore- 
seen accidents 
6. The problem of collecting his accounts receivable 
and of keeping loss from bad debts to a minimum 
amount 
The problem of securing credit, either at his bank 
or through his suppliers 

8. The problem of developing and maintaining good 

will, and the resulting related costs and expenses 
often involved. 

The business manager must be constantly alert to all 
those factors which either directly or indirectly reduce 
profits, income, and net worth. Such items are seemingly 
innumerable, but here are a few of them closely asso- 
ciated with bookkeeping instruction which the bookkeep- 
ing teacher all too often merely treats in terms of ‘‘ debits 
and eredits:”’ 

All kinds of items classified as expenses 

Any comparatively excessive expenses 

Relatively high purchase prices 

A low turnover of merchandise 

Any interest payments or accruals to be paid in 
the future 

Sales returns and allowances 

Sales of goods at a margin inadequate to cover ensts 
Accruing expenses—even though not yet paid 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


9. Unceollectible or bad debts, which often result from 
slow collections, which, in turn, may be caused by 
inadequate records. 

Financial Ratios. For those bookkeeping students who are 
more academically talented, much challenging and man- 
agement-oriented problem-and-study supplementary ma- 
terial may be developed around the concepts and useful- 
ness of various ratios based on information found in one 
or more financial statements. Many of these students are 
capable of carrying on their own independent studies 
needed for further understandings through the use of 
college accounting textbooks ; frequently all they need is 
a bit of motivation, a few textbooks for reference, and a 
‘‘oreen light’’ from the teacher. Here are a few sug- 
gested financial ratios which can have much significance 
in good business management : 


1. The current ratio 

2. Ratio of net profit to sales, and any trend shown 

3. Ratio of each of various expenses to sales 

4. Ratio of gross profit to sales 

5. Ratio of net worth to sales 

6. Ratio of net profit to net worth, and any trend 
shown 

7. The turnover of accounts receivable 

8. Finally, the comparison of these and other ratios 


with the standard established by profitable like 
businesses. 

If a bookkeeping teacher should believe that he does 
not know what all these ratios are about himself and 
cannot explain their usefulness to management, this may 
be his cue that it is time to select some good students 
and put them to work on preparing some pertinent re- 
ports for the class. (Of course, in the meantime no 
damage will result should the teacher himself take a 
quick peek into some college accounting textbooks again.) 

If. a bookkeeping teacher should believe that the sug- 
gestions contained herein are ‘‘ivory tower’’ and im- 
practical in high school, it appears that he is wrong; all 
of these concepts and many more like them have been 
successfully taught by at least six different high school 
teachers in six different high schools as measured by a 
controlled experiment—and it was done in one semester 
of high school bookkeeping. Thus it seems reasonable for 
other bookkeeping teachers to expect to successfully teach 
at least a reasonable number of these concepts as a part 
of the regular one-year bookkeeping course. 

If a bookkeeping teacher should be tempted to com- 
plain that he no longer has any ‘‘better’’ students in 
bookkeeping, then it is suggested that he confer with 
the guidance officials in his school and perhaps ‘‘chat’’ a 
bit about the NEA-UBEA sponsored national project 
on the academically talented student in business educa- 
tion. (More complete details of this project can be found 
in the In Action Section of this issue of Business Epuca- 
TION Forum. A publication will be issued in May 1960 
on business education for the academically talented stu- 
dent. ) 
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the Atlanta contest, the cup has been won by five different 
high schools. Thus, in any group of participating high 
schools, unless some one school is greatly superior because 
of the ability of the teachers or the students, a loving cup 
or other trophy will stay in circulation many years be- 
fore it is won permanently. A circulating trophy prob- 
ably has advantages over a new one being given each 
year. It takes longer to win the trophy; therefore, the 
students work harder to get it. They are constantly 
aware of which school currently has the cup in its pos- 
session, and they want to get it away from that school. 

The cost of an awards program of this nature is very 
flexible. It could vary from a small amount to almost 
any conceivable figure. The cost of a circulating trophy 
might be approximately $25. After that, the cost would 
run possibly $3 to $4 yearly for engraving. On the other 
hand, some business firm might donate the cup, and an- 
other the engraving. After the first year, the cost to the 
Atlanta Chapter of NOMA has been approximately $27 
to $30. This is negligible considering the benefits derived 
from the contest. 

Only certain cities in the country have NOMA chap- 
ters. However, it is not necessary that the NBETesting 
program, or contests of any kind, be sponsored solely by 
NOMA. They can be sponsored by a business or profes- 
sional organization, the board of education, or a civic 
organization. Participation by business firms improves 
public relations for business education. In many cases, 
businessmen will finance not only an awards program 
but the cost of the entire NBETesting program. 

A contest geared to the NBETests need not be limited 
to shorthand, of course. Typewriting, bookkeeping, cler- 
ical, and machines lend themselves equally well to such 
a project. The motivating effect in these subject areas 
would be just as intense and valuable. 

During the six years the NBETests, and the contest in 
particular, have been used in the Atlanta area, definite 
improvements have been observed in secretarial prepara- 
tion: 

1. The percentage of the students who pass the NBE- 
Tests has increased from year to year. During the past 
year, approximately 90 percent of the students earned 
certificates. One of the contributing factors to this 
achievement probably is the fact that in the Atlanta 
schools the second, third, and fourth semesters of short- 
hand are accompanied by separate transcription periods 
of equal length, taught by the shorthand teacher. 

2. The contest has definitely motivated both teachers 
and students as evidenced by increased interest, effort, 
and accomplishment. 

3. The public relations effect of the project both with- 
in the school system and in the business community has 
been highly beneficial. The awards are presented at 
graduation or awards day, depending on the custom of 
each high school. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


A PARENT SPEAKS 


Contributed by ROSE BESTOCK 
Flower High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Superintendent of Schools 
Spaceville, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir: 

My daughter, a June 1959 graduate of Community 
High School, has enrolled in a business college because 
she needs an office skill to be used in earning some 
money. She is soon to be married and her husband has to 
complete his education. While she was in high school she 
did not take typewriting, shorthand, or office practice 
because she was told that these courses would not be 
counted for college entrance. We had hopes, at the time, 
that she would continue her education. 

I understand now that she could have taken these 
courses, and still be eligible for entrance into college. 
I will certainly see to it that my younger daughter 
will not commit the same error. The fact that I did not 
know that my daughter could get into college, and still 
take a course in typewriting and shorthand was our 
error, and I am now paying for it in tuition. 

However, there is another matter I want to take up 
with you that is of utmost concern to the community and 
our nation. This was called to my attention while I was 
visiting an old friend in a neighboring town, and nat- 
urally we got started on our favorite topic—our chil- 
dren’s plans. She told me about a course her daughter 
took called general business. The students learned about 
money and banking, how to manage finances, and the 
different kinds of savings and investments that exist. 


She learned about different kinds of life insurance 
policies, government agencies that give out helpful in- 
formation, social security, and income tax. At the end 
of the semester they had reports describing a multitude 
of jobs that are available in this country. A lot of this 
information was not obtained from their textbook but 
from newspapers, magazines, and charts. Mr. Superin- 
tendent, may we have a course like this in our school? 
I would like my younger daughter to take advantage of 
this kind of education. 

My friend told me of another course that I wish my 
daughter, who is getting married, would have had. This 
course was called consumer economics. Topics discussed 
included the part our government plays in business and 
farming and what the different government agencies do 
to aid the consumer. They had lessons in class on how to 
buy foods, fabrics, clothing, shoes, home appliances, auto- 
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mobiles, furniture, and floor coverings. They really re- 
ceived an education on how to make that dollar go 
farther. 

When they were studying advertising, she began to 
clip ads from the papers and magazines, as well as an- 
alyze TV commercials. She began asking questions about 
how things are labeled. She had never looked at a label 
before, only the price tag. She even began to wash her 
sweaters in a certain way, to see if the label told the 
truth about the sweater. 

This course taught these young folks about consumer 
credit, and the need for it, but it also showed that the 
real interest rate on installment purchases is much more 
than 6 percent. They learned about home ownership. Her 
daughter was making a report at school and began ask- 
ing the family questions about mortgage payments, taxes, 
insurance, water bills, and repairs. 

Mr. Superintendent, I was very disappointed when I 
had to tell my friend that I never heard of a course like 
that being given in our school. As I stated earlier, it was 
partly my own fault that my older daughter did not take 
the skill courses that would get her a job now. But not 
to have courses that are so vital to our children’s welfare 
is the concern of the community. I know you are in a 
position to correct this sad state of affairs. I want to be 
sure that something is done right away so that my 
daughter who is now entering high school, will have an 
opportunity to take these subjects. 

My friend told me that they can be a part of the 
curriculum, and will count toward college entrance. I 
hope you can enlighten us in regard to these courses 
and the action that should be recommended. 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ A Parent 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 23) 


whether the material makes good sense and second to see 
whether the spelling, typewriting, and punctuation are 
correct. If necessary, even the latter step may be further 
broken down. Proofreading for documents containing 
many statistics usually requires two people to detect 
errors. 

Every teacher of typewriting should take some time 
to inform his students of the extremely high accuracy 
requirements of common language typewriting, for to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. A knowledge of how their 
typewriting skill may some day be applied should also 
serve as an added incentive in developing their typewrit- 
ing and proofreading skills to the highest degree of 
which they are capable. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF 
YOUR OWN RETAIL BUSINESS 


Contributed by RAYMOND OCZKOWSKI 
and RAYMOND GRANDFIELD 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden, New Jersey 


Interest in preparation for retailing has made remark- 
able strides in recent years as a result of the efforts of 
merchants to hire young people who want to pursue a 
career in retailing. As a result of this increased interest 
in retailing and marketing, our high schools are now 
offering specialized courses in distributive education. 

One of the basic obectives of distributive education is 
to increase over-all business efficiency. If distributive 
education is to meet this objective, then time should be 
devoted to junior executive, executive, and managerial 
caliber problems. 

One of the teaching techniques or devices that has 
helped us to achieve this goal is student development of 
a manual entitled ‘‘Owning and Operating Your Own 
Retail Business.’’ This project has proved successful with 
distributive education classes because it allows a student 
to plan, organize, and administer his own business. It 
enables the student to develop a comprehensive picture 
of the common problems encountered by businesses in 
the community. 

The student is permitted to select the type of business 
that he wishes to enter. However, it is expected of the 
student to list practical and positive reasons why he 
wants this business. 

The initial problem in this manual is the selection of 
a store name, type and location. The student is encour- 
aged to talk with merchants, trade associations, and local 
civie and service organizations. Through these contacts 
the student gains insight as to the existing types of re- 
tailing establishments and the additional needs for new 
stores. 

The student will study laws and ordinances affecting 
business establishments. He will become more familiar 
with building codes and building restrictions. He will 
become familiar with local, state, and national taxes, and 
how these taxes affect the operation of his store. 

Outside work on this project is integrated with class- 
room work. At least two periods of classroom work each 
week are devoted to discussing and answering problems 
and questions that pertain to business. Merchants from 
the community are invited to attend these discussion 
periods and participate in these activities. Through these 
classroom discussions businessmen in the community have 
become more keenly aware of what the school is doing. 
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This has crought about better understanding and better 
cooperation in the business community. 

A list of the questions that students must answer in 
their manuals follows: 


OWNING AND OPERATING YOUR 
OWN RETAIL BUSINESS 


1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the three 
types of business ownership? 
a. The individual ownership 
b. The partnership 
ce. The corporation 
2. Which one did you choose? Why? 
3. Give name, type, and location of your business. Give 
reasons why you selected this type of business. 
4. The following factors affect store location; discuss each 
factor in relation to your business. 
Area economie conditions 
Customer buying habits 
Types of customers 
Transportation facilities 
Parking facilities 
f. Nature of competition 
5. List a number of factors that are important in store lay- 
out. 
6. Give your version of “merchandise classification” and 
how it affects your store layout. 
7. Will your store have more than one department? Why? 
8. Describe the front of your store. 
9. Describe the planned lighting of your store. 
10. Diseuss the differences in organization of large and small 
businesses. 
11. Why is some organization necessary in all business op- 
erations? 
12. Why is it important for you, the owner of a business, 
to formulate policies? 
13. Will the growth of shopping centers and numbers of 
branch stores have any effect on your business? 
14. What is simplified selling? self service? How are they 
important in your store operation? 
15. Name the divisions of most large stores with a break- 
down of the functions and responsibilities of each division. 
16. Diseuss your business with regard to the following 
policies : 


a. Merchandising 
b. Sales promotion 
ce. Service 
d. Store operation 
e. Personnel 
The aforementioned questions are in no way meant to 
be complete. If this manual is to have value to the stu- 
dent it is imperative that it retain flexibility. In addition 
to helping the student gain an over-all picture of retail- 
ing, this manual helps the student learn the most im- 
portant concepts of our system of free enterprise. 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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STANDARDS 


ATTAINING OFFICE STANDARDS BY THE 
SIMILAR PROCESSES METHOD 


Contributed by ELIZABETH MELSON 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Briefly stated, the similar processes method emphasizes 
the similarities of machines by teaching a process on all 
machines as a unit before going to the next process, 
stressing the methods common to all, and by giving the 
student operating knowledge of many specific machines. 


Teaching Addition. On the calculating machines, for 
example, addition is taught and demonstrated on all 
machines. Then each student does addition problems on 
all of the machines which add before going to the next 
process, proceeding from the simplest machine to the 
most complex. Correct techniques for each process on 
each type of machine are clearly stated and demon- 
strated. After surprisingly little practice, the students 
acquire knowledge for all machines, both those in the 
classroom and others to be found later in offices. 

In teaching addition, if more than one full keyboard 
machine is available, each is taught in turn, calling atten- 
tion to the part on each machine to do a particular job. 

Addition on the rotary calculators is performed like it 
is on the full keyboard machines. Next, addition is taught 
on the 10-key adding machine and, because the process 
is the same, the 10-key printing calculator. On the last 
two machines, several similarities should be stressed : 


1. Use tape for checking purposes 

2. Function of the nonadd keys 

3. How to correct items which are still on the key- 
board and have not been added into the machine 

4. How to correct the error if it is discovered after 
the item is in the machine 


5. Touch operation. 


Finally the student is taught how to add on the key- 
driven machines through demonstration and considerable 
supervised practice. The similarity here is not as close, 
but adding ‘‘by touch’’ for a gain in speed and re- 
adding for checking are not new and are more readily 
accepted. 

Although the similar processes method is described in 
terms of addition on arithmetic machines, the same pro- 
cedure is used in other processes on these machines and 
in teaching duplicators, voice recording and transcribing 
machines, and so on. Incidentally, the equipment used in 
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this process is the same as when the course is taught for 
the same number of students on a rotation basis. 


Setting Standards for Office Machines. Standards in this 
method, as in others, are determined by the goals sought, 
the time available, and the ratio between the number of 
students and the machine used. The standards given be- 
low are in line with rather thorough acquaintance, not 
complete mastery. 

Four performance tests are given—one each for full 
visible adding listing machines, 10-key adding and caleu- 
lators, crank drives, and key drives. The tests are given 
after approximately sixty 50-minute periods have been 
used. This time includes the teaching, demonstration, and 
students’ practice. 

Each test is 25 minutes in length. Correct techniques 
of operation, of proper folding, checking and initialing 
of the tape, as well as recording of answers are all a 
part of the performance grade. Omission of any brings 
a penalty deduction. 


STANDARDS 
(25-minute tests) 


Full Keyboard 
No. of Problem 


Kind of No. of Items in Size (No. 
Problem _ Problems Problem of Digits) 
Addition 8 10 each 2, 3; 4 
Continuous 

Add. & Subt. 3 9 3, 4, 5 
Extensions 8 
3-factor 2 


‘*C’’16 correct answers with correct techniques and with tape 
eared for as described 


10-Key Adding and Calculating 


(Both types are tested in same performance test. Certain prob 
lems are set up for each machine, specifically.) 


10-Key Adding 
No. of Problem 


Kind of No. of Items in Size (No. 
Problem Problems Problem = of Digits) 
Addition 5 20 each 2, 3; 4, 5 
Subtraction 2 3, 4, 5 
Multiplication 8 2, 3, 4 
3-factor 2 
10-Key Printing Calculating 
Subtraction 2 
Multiplication 6 
Division 5 2, 3, 4 
Extensions 8 & 
38 


“<C’’24 correct answers with correct techniques and with tape 
eared for as described 
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STANDARDS 


Key Driven Caleulators 


No. of Problem 

Kind of No. of Items in Size (No. 
Problem Problems Problem of Digits) 
Addition 8 12 each 2, 3, 4 
Multiplication 9 2, 3, 4 
Extensions 12 2 3 
Subtractions 3 3 
Continuous 

Add. & Subt. 2 8 S04 
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’_24 correct answers and correct techniques 

Crank Driven Calculators (In 25 minutes the student takes test 
on 3 machines—manually operated, semi-automatic, and fully 
automatic) 

Fully Automatic 


No. of Problem 

Kind of No. of Items in Size (No. 
Problem Problems Problem of Digits) 
Addition 2 12 each 3, 4,5 
Continuous 

Add. & Subt. 2 5 each 3, 4 
Multiplication 4 3, 4 
Extensions 8 2, 3, 4, 5 
Division 4 3, 4, 5 
3-factor + 2, 3 

Semi-automatic 

Addition 2 10 each 2, 3, 4 
Continuous 

Add. & Subt. 2 5 each 4,5 
Multiplication 4 3, 4; 5 
Extensions 4 4,5 
Division 3 3, 4 
3-factor 2 2, 3 

Manual 
No. of Problem 

Kind of No. of Items in Size (No. 
Problem Problems Problem of Digits) 
Addition 2 10 each 3, 4 
Continuous 

Add. & Subt. 2 5 each 2, 3, 4 
Multiplication 4 2, 3, 4, 5 
Extensions 4 2,3 
Division 3 3, 5 
3-factor 2 2,3 
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«*C’’—30 correct answers and correct techniques 

Several features of this process stand out: 

1. Similar Processes Method emphasizes the similari- 

ties of machines 

2. Addition is taught on all arithmetic machines be- 

fore going on to the next process 

3. Each process is introduced on the type of machine 

on which it is simplest 

4. The techniques used in the performance test must 

be those taught. 

Teachers often dismiss a teaching method such as the 
one explained here, saying ‘‘It won’t work.’’ However, 
experimentation by the individual instructor often proves 
that it will not only work but is an improvement over 
other methods. 
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Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 27) 


In order to successfully complete a project of this 
type, a student should study, at some length, the his- 
torical development of our economic system. Under- 
standings of the relative importance of economic special- 
ization, mass production, and distribution techniques are 
brought to the attention of the student. He is made aware 
of the tremendous need for well-prepared business lead- 
ers in order for our nation to keep our high standard 
of living intact. He studies the operation of the business 
eycle and the effect of each phase upon our complex 
system. Above all, he studies its most important com- 
modity and resource, our people. 

The basic laws of supply and demand become a slightly 
familiar subject as the student continues his project with 
some introduction to motivational research during dis- 
cussion periods. 

The student is given tested and classified retailing in- 
formation in the classroom from which the student should 
gain a thorough knowledge of retailing principles and 
their application. In order to operate a successful retail- 
ing establishment in the competitive field of business to- 
day, good judgment in handling the various complex 
situations that arise is a necessity. As a tool in develop- 
ing the judgment of the student, much emphasis in class- 
room discussion is placed on ‘‘creative’’ retailing. Stu- 
dents in distributive education classes are exposed to cre- 
ative thinking sessions in which great emphasis is placed 
on originality of thought. Problems are given in which 
groups of four or five attempt to present new and orig- 
inal ways of answering the complex problems that occur 
in our business today. 

Upon completion of his manual, each student is given 
at least two class periods for discussions relevant to his 
particular business. He must answer all questions, pre- 
sent any facts or figures, as well as any charts that will 
aid in making his presentation more effective. The stu- 
dent should be able to stimulate interesting discussion 
and control the group. 

After completion of these discussion periods, the man- 
ual is evaluated by the teacher and students alike. The 
weaknesses and strong points are emphasized and meth- 
ods of improving his business are pointed out. Through 
this project the student has been helped to grow and to 
become more mature in his viewpoints regarding business. 

The student should be able to evaluate retailing in 
terms of successful living with emphasis on community 
enrichment. The contributions of merchants to the total 
life of the community are a vital aspect of the local, civic 
scene. The importance of this phase of retailing cannot 
escape the attention of the sincere distributive education 
student who plans to make retailing his life’s work. 

A far more complete understanding of the knowledges 
needed to own and operate a business can be achieved 
through this project method of teaching. 
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NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Regional Meetings 

Eastern Region, UBEA, New York City, 
Mareh 25-26 

Central Region, UBEA, Springfield, Illinois, 
March 26 

Western Business Education Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona, April 14-16 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado, June 17-19 


February and March Meetings 


Alabama Business Edueation Association, 
Birmingham, March 18 

Chieago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, February 13, March 26 

Georgia Business Education Association, At- 
lanta, Mareh 18 

Illinois Business Education 
Springfield, March 25-26 

Michigan Business Education Association, 
Grand Rapids, March 24-26 

Mississippi Business Education Association, 
Jackson, March 18 

North Carolina Education Association, De- 
partment of Business Education, -Ashe- 
ville, March 18 

Oregon Business Education Association, Eu- 
gene, March 17 

St. Louis Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, February 27 

Virginia Business Education Association, 
Roanoke, Mareh 25-26 


Association, 
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tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the United 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 
of the National Education Association. “The UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiliated association has proportional representa- 


roups 
y its 


Conference on Business Education for Academically Talented 


Fourteen key business teachers, two city 
and two state supervisors of business edu- 
cation, two college deans, two businessmen, 
a college president, a city superintendent 
of schools, and a high school principal 
participated in the invitational conference 
for the Academically Talented Student at 
the NEA Building in Washington, D. C., 
on January 7-9, 1960. The conference was 
under the direction of Charles E. Bish, 
Director of the NEA Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student and was spon- 
sored by NEA and UBEA. The prelimi- 
nary draft was prepared by the group for 
a publication to be released in May. 

Milton C. Olson, Albany, New York, 
presided at the conference. Participants 
were Harvey Andruss, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Gladys Bahr, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Anson Barber, Nutley, New Jersey; Mar- 
guerite Crumley, Richmond, Virginia; 
O. J. Curry, Denton, Texas; J. Frank 
Dame, Tallahassee; Florida; S. Joseph 
DeBrum, San Francisco, California; Viola 
DuFrain, Carbondale, Illinois; John C. 
Frakes, Cleveland, Ohio; Dorothy Hazel, 
Lineoln, Nebraska; J. Andrew Holly, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Frank Lanham, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; John R. Larew, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Thomas LeGuern, 
Dedham, Massachusetts; Zenobia Tye 
Liles, Atlanta, Georgia; Paul 8S. Lomax, 


New York City; Forrest Mayer, San Jose, 
California; Lorraine Missling, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Mary Ellen Oliverio, New 
York City; Ray G. Price, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Cecil Puckett, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Dorothy Travis, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; 8. J. Wanous, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and Mary Alice Wittenberg, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Galen Jones, Director of the Couneil 
for Advancement of Secondary Education, 
Washington, D. C., and Cyril Woolcock, 
Principal of Hunter College High School, 
New York City, were consultants for the 


group. 


Testing Centers Organized 

Registration forms for 1960 Official Na- 
tional Business Entrance Testing Centers 
have begun to arrive at UBEA head- 
quarters. April, May, and June are the 
designated months for administering the 
tests. Last year’s program registered a 
28 percent inerease in the number of stu- 
dents participating and trends this year 
indicate that still more schools will be 
taking advantage of this important testing 
program. Complete information on the 
testing program and Official Testing Cen- 
ters is available from the Joint Committee 
on Tests, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C, 


We Salute... 
Ann Brewington 

Ann Brewington, professor of business 
at the University of Chicago for 31 years, 
and now at the University of Nevada, has 
been awarded the 1959 John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Education. Miss Brew- 
ington’s contributions to UBEA and its 
related services include preparation and 
editing of sections of the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests; associate editor of 
the Shorthand Section of Business Epv- 
CATION Forum, Volumes 3 and 4; presi- 
dent in 1931 of the National Association 
for Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions (now NABTE); and for six years 
(1935-1942) editor of the Bulletin for 
NABTE. 


Portions of the citation honoring 
Miss Brewington include: “For her 
unselfish devotion and effective service to 
business education for many years; for 
her exceptional ability as a writer and as 
an editor; for her success in organizing 
new programs of instruction for high 
schools, colleges, and graduate schools 

. . for her penetrating insight into 
problems of learning; for her originality 
in developing new techniques of teaching 
and new classroom materials; for her 
pioneering research work in typewriting 
and shorthand; for her initiative in im- 
parting research findings to others; ... 
and for those qualities of mind, spirit, and 
character that have endeared her to count- 
less students, colleagues, and friends.” 
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IN ACTION 


Announcing the 


1960 Professional Award 
In Business Education 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion announces the 1960 Professional 
Award in Business Edueation available to 
business education graduates. The Pro- 
fessional. Awards Program, now in its 
sixth year, has received national recogni- 
tion as an outstanding contribution to 
business teacher education. 


The Award is to be made to the out- 
standing graduate of the business educa- 
tion curriculum at each teacher education 
college or university which is a member 
of the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education. 


The Professional Award for outstand- 
ing achievement consists of : 


1. A one-year professional membership 
in UBEA. This membership is for the 
Comprehensive Service and includes full 
active privileges in the united associations 
and the four UBEA Divisions plus a 
year’s subscription to Bustness Epvuca- 
TION Forum, THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY, bulletins, and spe- 
cial releases. 


2. Copies of the January-May 1960 
issues of Business Epucation Forum. 


3. A special simulated-leather binder 
for filing issues of the Forum for future 
reference. 


4. An attractive Award of Merit cer- 
tificate suitable for framing. 


The sponsors sincerely hope the Award 
will help to stimulate professional interest 
and development through active participa- 
tion in professional organizations. 


Representatives of the NABTE member 
schools should select their candidate now. 
This will insure delivery of the Award 
materials prior to graduation. Please send 
the nomination not later than March 30 to 
Hollis Guy, Executive Director, United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Professional Award in Business 
Education meets a long standing need for 
an award with a truly professional empha- 
sis. Be sure to take advantage of it. Act 
now! 
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LET’S GO UNITED . . . UBEA 10,000 CLUB 


SOUTHERN REGION—(Contd.) 


A membership of 10,000 
is the goal of the UBEA 
10,000 Club. The Club is 
composed of persons who be- 
lieve in the important role 
of UBEA in business educa- 
tion throughout the country 
and demonstrate this beliet 
by promoting membership among their col- 
leagues in business education. An association 
is its membership and its program of services. 
UBEA is made possible by the dues paid in 
the form of memberships and through the con- 
tribution of time and talents of a group of 
persons who serve as its executive officers, 
editors, advisers, representatives, and others— 
the UBEA working force. The names of the 
persons listed on this page have made a good 
beginning in their active support of the Asso- 
ciation by inviting their colleagues to partici- 
pate in formulating and realizing a program 
of action not only for business education but 
for the total program of education. We salute 
the leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the UBEA 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. You, 
too, are invited to become a member of the 
10,000 Club by lending your active support to 
this important phase of the program of action 
for business education. The requirement is rea- 
sonable—three or more new or renewal mem- 
berships for UBEA, one of which may be your 
cwn. 


EASTERN REGION 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Duane Belles (5) 


CONNECTICUT 
Anna L. Eckersley (17) 
Dean R. Malsbary (5) James B. Creasy (3) 
Clarence Schwager (3) Jerre E. Gratz (4) 

NEW JERSEY Anna J. Hawkins (4) 
Louis C. Nanassy (94) Thomas Martin (19) 
May Paine (3) Shirley Myers (16) 

NEW YORK Jack Wanich (5) 

Joseph Berardino (3) PUERTO RICO 
Donald Mulkerne (181) Amalia de Charneco (7) 
Estelle Popham (9) Rosa A. de Villaronga (19) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Harry J. Cunha (4) 
VERMONT 
Sally Maybury (4) 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA KENTUCKY 


Wilson Ashby (17) 
Lucille Branscomb (6) 
Evelyn Gulledge (16) 
J. Curtis Hall (24) 
ARKANSAS 
Ruth Carter (19) 
Carolyn Fletcher (8) 
Katherine Green (15) 
FLORIDA 
James Crews (5) 
Frank Dame (4) 
GEORGIA 
Milton Chambers (36) 
Zenobia Liles (29) 
Kenneth Roach (4) 
S. L. Toumey (13) 


(Numbers in parentheses indicate number of memberships submitted since July 1, 1959) 


Vernon Anderson (11) 
Phyllis Boehnke (3) 
Alice Cox (19) 
Margaret Moberly (4) 
Vernon Musselman (53) 
Ethel Plock (6) 

Eugene Smith (25) 


LOUISIANA 


Wilbur Perkins (77) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Frank Herndon (40) 

Kathryn Keener (13) 
W. A. Reed, Jr. (4) 

James Wykie (62) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mathilde Hardaway (16) 


Mary Suggs (20) 
Orus Sutton (7) 
William Warren (8) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cecil Bierley (52) 
TENNESSEE 
Leah Grubbs (9) 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow (7) 
George Wagoner (16) 


VIRGINIA 
Sara Anderson (15) 
Thelma Chambers (4) 
Z. §. Dickerson (20) 
Carl Jorgensen (3) 
M. L. Landrum (13) 
John Overbey (3) 
leffrey Stewart (18) 
Kenneth Zimmer (3) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Nora Goad (9) 


Theodore Woodward (12) Ruth Jamason (3) 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS 
Gladys Bahr (9) 
Arnold Condon (11) 
Jean Risen (3) 
Eileen Schutte (3) 
Sister M. Therese (4) 
Lewis Toll (3) 
Sheldon Wagner (4) 
Leonard West (12) 

INDIANA 

H. G. Enterline (3) 

Wenona Phelps (12) 

Robert Swanson (12) 

Lois Winey (3) 

WA 


Cleo Casady (51) 

Lloyd Douglas (28) 

W. J]. Masson (25) 
MICHIGAN 

Elwood Layman (4) 

Leslie Whale (9) 
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MINNESOTA 
John A. Dettman (5) 
Ellis Jones (3) 
Mary Libera (3) 
Ray Price (11) 
MISSOURI 
Dale Blackwell (4) 
OHIO 


Marguerite Appel (3) 
Mary Canfield (17) 
Elizabeth Freel (9) 
Eleanor Gallagher (3) 
Mear! Guthrie (18) 
Galen Stutsman (19) 
WISCONSIN 
Leon Hermsen (20) 
Russel! J. Hosler (11) 
Lorraine Missling (4) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
Kendrick Bangs (13) 
John Binnion (7) 
Kenneth Hansen (44) 
Ruth Mitchell (38) 
KANSAS 
Charline Jeffers (3) 
Winifred Ketch (12) 


OKLAHOMA 
Gordon Culver (105) 
Zoe Davis (3) 
Llovd Garrison (18) 
Veda Gingerich (4) 
Hazel Noland (4) 
Gerald Porter (10) 
Raloh Reed (70) 


Howard Lundquest (10) SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lodi Newcomb (15) 


Richard Reicherter (34) 


Faye Ricketts (5) 
NEBRASKA 

Marilyn Berg (11) 

Dorothy Hazel (28) 

F. W. House (11) 

Margaret Pederson (5) 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Beulah Bute (3) 

John Rowe (10) 

Dorothy Travis (10) 


Thelma Olson (33) 
Violet Witt (14) 
TEXAS 


Faborn Etier (11) 

Carlos Hayden (13) 

Helen Howard (13) 

.Vernon Payne (30) 

Maxie Lee Work (34) 
WYOMING 


James Thompson (43) 
James Zancanella (3) 


WESTERN REGION 


ARIZONA 
Ralph Asmus (3) 
R. A. Kidwell (61) 
Kenton Ross (11) 
CALIFORNIA 
Alvin C. Beckett (6) 
Fred Cook (9) 
S. Joseph DeBrum (7) 
McKee Fisk (7) 
Dana Gibson (10) 
Catherine Jones (21) 
Denise Joseph ( 
Ruth Ling (3) 
John Linn (3) 
Gerald Maxwell (4) 
Forrest Mayer (4) 
Doris McLeod (3) 
Mary J. Onorata (3) 
Robert Place (6) 
Helen Rohrer (10) 


Edwin Swanson (4) 
William L. Winnett (5) 
Jack Yuen (71) 
IDAHO 
Helen Johnson (6) 
OREGON 
Grace Palmer (28) 
Theodore Yerian (22) 


AH 
Iris Irons (4) 
E. C. McGill (34) 
WASH!NGTON 
Robert Bender (11) 
Frances Brown (13) 
Alberta Frerichs (6) 
Gil Koller (14) 
Eugene Kosy (4) 
Inez Moore (6) 
Harold Palmer (11) 


IN ACTION 


SOUTHERN REGION 


South Carolina 


The South Carolina Business Educa- 
tion Association met at Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, on October 31, 1959. Two 
workshops, one in typewriting and one 
in shorthand, were featured. Jerry Rob- 
inson of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany conducted the typewriting work- 
shop; Howard Newhouse of the Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., led the shorthand work- 
shop. 

Visitors were welcomed to the campus 
by Charles S. Davis, the new president 
of Winthrop College. Bernice Brown, 
president of SCBEA, presided at the 
opening session. During this period spe- 
cial visitors were weleomed and presented 
to the group. Alex Patrick, State FBLA 
President, gave the devotional. Approxi- 
mately one hundred business teachers at- 
tended both morning and afternoon 
sessions. 


(South Carolina has 88 UBEA members 
—88 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


WESTERN REGION 


Montana 


The Montana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in Great 
Falls on October 23, 1959. 

Mary A. Stewart, IBM Representative, 
spoke on “The Office Worker of the Fu- 
ture.” Robert M. Kessel, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Wisconsin State College, 
spoke on “Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing.” Dr. Kessel gave some interesting 
pointers on testing and grading. An exhibit 
of office machines, made possible by state 
and city firms, gave the teachers an oppor- 
tunity to inspect new equipment that fu- 
ture office workers will be using. 

Earl Lutz, Lewistown, presided at the 
business session. A study of the Montana 
business education curriculum was sug- 
gested and plans are being made to or- 
ganize a committee to work with the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

New officers for the coming year are 
John O. Jones, Fort Benton, president; 
Bob Jackson, Billings, vice-president: 
T'arlene Smith, Missoula, secretary; ard 
Ed Miller, Missoula, treasurer. 


(Montana has 20 UBEA members — 80 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA .. . Executive Board Members for the South Carolina Business Education 
Association include: (Seated) Rita Heape; Bernice Brown, president; Elizabeth B. Scruggs, vice- 
president; Virginia Ellis. (Standing) Maria Culp, state UBEA-SBEA representative; F. DeVere Smith; 
Cecil Bierley, secretary; Harold Gilbreth, immediate past-president, and Margaret Holliday. 


California (Bay Section) 


Plans for the spring conference of the 
California Business Education Association 
—Bay Section are under way. The date 
has been set as February 20, 1960, and the 
conference will be held at San Francisco 
State College. Tentative plans include a 
presentation of data processing techniques 
under the title “Spectrum of Data Proe- 
essing.” 

More than 400 persons attended the fall 
conference at San Jose State College on 
November 14, 1959. “TV and You” was 
the theme of the meeting. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 
MPBEA 


The Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association’s annual convention will 
be held in Denver, Colorado, on June 
16-18, 1960. Convention chairman is 
John Binnion, University of Denver. 
Headquarters will be the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel in Denver. 

The MPBEA program chairman, Ra- 
mon Heimerl, Colorado State College, 
Greeley, indicates that emphasis will be 
on modern teaching techniques and de- 
vices. The Denver educational TV sta- 
tion will cooperate in the presentation of 
demonstration lessons—one each in type- 
writing, shorthand, and a content sub- 
ject. A more complete convention pro- 
gram will appear in a later issue of the 
Force. 


Texas 


Jessie Sim, Texas Woman’s University, 
Denton, was elected president of the Texas 
Business Education Association at the 
meeting in San Antonio on November 27, 
1959. Other officers elected are Ilice Tio, 
Burbank Junior High School, Houston, 
vice-president; Robert Sparks, Lamar 
Junior High School, Austin, treasurer; 
Bess Lacy, Carthage High School, Car- 
thage, reporter; and Patsy Price, Arling- 
ton State College, Arlington. 

Delegates to the MPBEA Representative 
Assembly at Denver, Colorado, June 16, 
are the new president and vice-president. 
Alternate delegates are Fannie Reeves, 
Midland High School, Midland, and 
Frances Watson, West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon. Miss Tio was selected to 
complete the unexpired term of Woody 
Smith on the MPBEA Board. 


(Texas has 340 UBEA members—91.8 
percent of the 1959-60 goal.) 


CENTRAL REGION 
Michigan 


The annual convention of the Michigan 
Business Edueation Association will be 
held at the Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rap- 
ids on March 26-27. Frances French, head 
of the Department of Business Education, 
Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, 
is president of the association. 
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IN ACTION 


Specialists in business education will 
serve as speakers, chairmen, and panel 
members of the general and group meet- 
ings. Among those who are expected to 
participate are Peter Agnew, New York 
University; John Beaumont, U. S. Office 
of Education; Gerald O. Dykstra, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; J Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University; Paul Lomax, New ‘York 
University; James Meehan, Hunter Col- 
lege; George Price, Purdue University; 
John L. Rowe, University of North Da- 
kota; Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company; and Charles Zoubek, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ince. 

(Michigan has 137 UBEA members—85.6 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Wisconsin 


At the convention of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association held in 
Milwaukee on November 5, 6, and 7, the 
following officers were elected: Kenneth 
Jorstad, Oshkosh High School, Presi- 
dent; Jean Costello, Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, first vice-president; Evelyn 
Kronenwetter, Mary Bradford High 
School, Kenosha, re-elected as second 
vice-president; Robert Ristau, Monona 
Grove High School, Madison, secretary- 
treasurer; and Jeanette VanVonderen, St. 
Norbert’s College, West DePere, member 
of the executive board. 

Other members of the executive board 
are Kenneth Groves, West Allis Central 
High School; J. M. Greene, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater; Lorraine 
Missling, Nicolet High School, Milwau- 
kee; and Roy Waterstreet, Algoma High 
School. Mr. Groves is the past-president 
of the association. 

(Wisconsin has 158 UBEA members — 
95.7 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Chicago Area 


UBEA members attending the annual 
convention of the UBEA Divisions in 
Chicago on February 11-13, are invited to 
attend the monthly luncheon of the Chi- 
cago Area Business Education Association. 
The luncheon will be held in the Wedg- 
wood Room at Marshall Field on Febru- 
ary 13. Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, will address the 
group. His topie is “Business Education 
in the U.S.A.” 

Arlene Rittenhouse, Morton West High 
School, Berwyn, was elected recently to 
the office of secretary in the association. 
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EASTERN REGION 
Tri-State 


“Perennial Problems—Practical Proce- 
dures” was the topic for the fall conven- 
tion of the Tri-State Business Education 
Association at Hotel Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on November 6-7, 
1959. Guest speakers and their topies in- 
cluded Lawrence W. Erickson, University 
of California, “The Importance of a Skill- 
Building Plan in Typewriting;” Irvin H. 
Iwler, University of Pittsburgh, “Imagi- 
nation—Unused ;” Howard L. Newhouse, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., “Test- 
ing and Grading in Shorthand;” George 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, “Eng- 
lish for Transeribers;” and Robert Rosen- 
berg, Jersey City Junior College, “Arith- 
metic for Business.” William Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, addressed the lunch- 
eon group on the topic, “Russia—October 
3, 1959 - November 3, 1959.” 

New officers of the association are Ruth 
G. Conwisher, Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, president; Bernadine 
Myers, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
first vice-president; John Cord, Stowe 
Township High School, McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania, second vice-president ; Betty 
Rhodes, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, 
secretary; and Merlin Chute, Wilkinsburg 
Senior High School, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 
Directors of the association are Sally W. 
Weimer, Duff’s Iron-City Business Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh; John C. Frakes, Board 
of Edueation, Cleveland, Ohio; Elizabeth 
Coreoran, Brentwood High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Helen L. Widener, Arsenal Girls 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh; and 
Charles Dunean, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


ERUBEA 


The semiannual meeting of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Eastern Region of 
UBEA was held in New York City De- 
cember 11 and 12, 1959. Luey D. Me- 
deiros, Providence, Rhode Island, senior 
regional representative to the National 
Council for Business Education, presided. 

Others attending the meeting were 
Jeanne Skawinski, Bristol, Connecticut; 
Louis C. Nanassy, Upper Montclair, New 


Jersey; Mary Ellen Oliverio, New York — 


City; Milton C. Olson, Albany, New 
York; Thomas B. Martin, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania; and DeWayne Cuthbert- 
son and Hollis Guy, Washington, D. C. 
The Friday evening session was de- 
voted primarily to the topie of member- 


ship in the Eastern Region. At the time 
of the meeting, the regional membership 
was above the goal set for the 1959-60 
membership year. State chairmen pres- 
ent described their program of activities 
in building membership within their state 
and tentative goals were established for 
next year. A report was given on the 
developments in unification of business 
education organizations since the last 
meeting of the Board. 

On Saturday morning, members of the 
UBEA Headquarters Staff gave a report 
of activities of the national association 
including the Conference on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student in Business Edu- 
cation, membership, publications, testing, 
Future Business Leaders of America, 
meeting of UBEA Divisions in Chicago 
on February 11-13, project with the Joint 
Council on Economie Edueation, and the 
Testing and Evaluation Project of the 
NEA Council on Instruction. 

A report of the business education ac- 
tivities in the various states provided a 
fruitful exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion for the members. 

An invitational conference was author- 
ized for October 7-8, 1960, to bring to- 
gether some outstanding business educa- 
tors in the Eastern Region to discuss a 
topic of vital importance to business edu- 
cation. Suggested topics inelude the 
business education curriculum, guidance 
in business edueation, and testing and 
evaluation in business education. 

The ERUBEA Governing Board will 
hold its next meeting in New York City 
on March 25-26. 


Pennsylvania (Western) 


The spring conference of the Western 
Division of the Pennsylvania Business 
Education Association will be held on the 
campus of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, on April 23, 1960. 

Approximately 1500 business teachers 
in the western part of the state have been 
invited to the event. Administrators, guid- 
ance counselors, and supervisors have been 
invited to hear and discuss some of the 
problems of business education. 

The theme of the meeting is “Teaching 
Intangibles for Tangible Results.” The 
keynote address will be given by R. C. S. 
Young, General Motors Corporation; and 
the luncheon speaker is Charles G. Reig- 
ner, H. M. Rowe Company. 


(Pennsylvania has 189 UBEA members— 
105 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 
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Shorthand Shorthand Typewriting Typewriting 
MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO ZENOBIA T. LILES LAWRENCE ERICKSON ARNOLD CONDON 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Atlanta, Georgia University of California University of Illinois 


Bookkeeping Bookkeeping and Accounting Curriculum General Services 
Z. S. DICKERSON R. NORVAL GARRETT JESSIE GRAHAM PAUL S. LOMAX 
Madison College Southeastern Louisiana College University of Southern California New York University 


General Clerical General Clerical Basic Business 


B-sic Business 
THEODORE YERIAN E. L. MARIETTA FLOYD CRANK F. KENDRICK BANGS 
Oregon State Co!l2se Michigan State University University of Illinois University of Colorado Cer 
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Distributive Occupations Distributive Occupations Office Standards Office Steadinds 


WARREN MEYER ALVIN C. BECKETT WILSON ASHBY MARGUERITE CRUMLEY 
University of Minnesota San Jose State College University of Alabama Richmond, Virginia 


Research Teacher Education Administrators Administrators : 


WILLIAM HIMSTREET HARRY HUFFMAN VERNON PAYNE KENNETH J. HANSEN 
; University of Southern California Virginia Polytechnic Institute North Texas State College Colorado State College 


International Research Executive Editor Associate Editor 


NGS ANNA ECKERSLEY WILLIAM L. WINNETT HOLLIS P. GUY DeWAYNE CUTHBERTSON 
wile Central Connecticut State College San Francisco State College UBEA - Washington, D. C. UBEA—Washington, D. C. 
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IN ACTION 


Condensed Program 
JOINT MEETING 
National Association for Business Teacher Education 
International Division of UBEA 
UBEA Research Foundation 
Administrators Division of UBEA 


The Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 11-13, 1960 


Theme: 
Frontiers in Business Teacher Education 


Thursday, February 11 


8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—Registration 
10:00 a.m.-Noon—International Division of UBEA and 


U.S. Chapter of ISBE : 


Presiding: Donatp J. Tate, President, International Division 
of UBEA, Arizona State University, Tempe 
Theme: A More Effective U.S. Chapter of ISBE 
Speakers: 
Apert L. AyArs, Director, Education Department, Hill and 
Knowlton, Ine., New York, New York 
Norman Barnett, President, Association Internationale 
Des Etudiants En Sciences Economiques Et Commercials 
(ATESEC-Us) 
Forum: Our Future in International Business Education 
Moderator: Donatp J. 
Participants: 
Hersert A. TONNE, New York University 
Aww EcKersLey, Central Connecticut State College 
WILHELMINA HeEBNER, High School, Hammond, Indiana 
Recorder: Ropert PoLanpD, Michigan State University 
Summation : ELIZABETH VAN DERVEER, Montclair State College 


2:00 p.m.-2:45 p.m.—First NABTE General Session 


Presiding: RussELL J. Hosier, President, NABTE, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Keynote Address: Frontiers in Education 
LinpLtey J. Stites, Dean, School of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


2:45 p.m.-3:15 p.m.—Challenges of Frontiers in Education 


1. For Guidance and Selection: VeRNon A. MussELMAN, 
University of Kentucky 

2. For Changes in Professional Education Programs: 
Rosert M. Swanson, Ball State Teachers College 

3. For Organization and Administration: Ropert M. Kss- 
SEL, Wisconsin State College at Whitewater 

4. For Training in Business Administration and Liberal 
Arts: James T. BLANForD, Iowa State Teachers College 

5. For Changes in Equipment and Facilities Utilized in 
Business Education: Peter L. AGNEw, New York University 


3:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m.—NABTE Discussion Groups 


Discussion of Frontiers in Education as Related to Business 
Edueation 
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Group 1. Implications of Frontiers in Education for Guidance and 
Selection in Business Education 


Leader: 8. J. Wanovs, University of California at Los Angeles 
Resource Person: VERNON A. MUSSELMAN, University of Ken- 


tucky 


Recorder: FRANK E. Licuort, University of Cincinnati 
Principal Discussants: GEORGE W. ANDERSON, University of 
Pittsburgh; VERNON ANDERSON, Murray State College; CLoyp 
P. ARMBRISTER, Concord College; Mary M. Brapy, Southern 
Illinois University; Mi~prep Busu, High School, Marshall, 
Illinois; Eustz G. Care, High School, Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 
vania; CLEO P. Casapy, State University of Iowa; ALFREDA 
High School, Hastings, Nebraska; StantEy M. Ciav- 
son, High School, Harvey, Illinois; A. E. DRUMHELLER, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; HvuLpa ERATH, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; EtizaABeTH B. GREEK, High 
School, Steelton, Pennsylvania; KATHERINE S. GREEN, Arkan- 
sas State College; JeraLtine D. Harven, A.M.&N. College, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Ramon P. HeEtMeErRL, Colorado State 
College; Mary E. Howe, Maealester College; ELuis J. JONEs, 
Gustavus Adolphus College; Frank LanuaAm, University of 
Michigan; Loraine M. Lento, High School, Pecatonica, Illi- 
nois; Mary ANNE Martin, Morehead State College; WILLIAM 
J. Masson, State University of Iowa; Lucy D. MEpgEiros, High 
School, Central Falls, Rhode Island; CLayton MILLINGTON, 
Michigan State University; M. ADELINE OLson, State Teachers 
College, Mayville, North Dakota; Maxine L. Parrerson, Stet- 
son University; Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota; Sis- 
TER JOSEPH Marymount College; FRANCES SKULLEY, 
Mississippi College; Lester I. Stuper, Boston University; 
M. A. Travers, Trenton State College; J. M. Trytren, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; OretTHA B. WALLER, Morris Brown Col- 
lege; KennetH Zimmer, Richmond Professional Institute; 
Rosert Boeck, High School, Racine, Wisconsin; and ZELDA 
Tuomas, Northwestern State College. 


Group 2. Implications of Frontiers in Education for Changes in 
Professional Education Programs for Business Education Stu- 
dents 


Leader: J MAarsHALL Hanna, The Ohio State University 
Resource Person: Ropert M. Swanson, Ball State Teachers 
College 

Recorder: GILBERT J. Faruey, University of Miami 

Principal Discussants: Sara ANDERSON, Madison College; 
Guapys Baur, High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Branscome, Jacksonville State College; Mary D. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Utah; C. C. CattarMan, West Texas State College; 
Cansier, Northwestern University; GEorGE K. Coop- 
ER, Western Michigan University; M. Hersert FREEMAN, 
Montelair State College; Wayne House, University of Ne- 
braska; DonaLp JESTER, Nebraska State Teachers College; 
CuarLes E. Kauzuaricu, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College; KatHryN KEENER, Delta State College; A. J. Law- 
RENCE, University of Mississippi; ELwoop LAyMAn, University 
of Detroit; D. D. LesseNBerry, University of Pittsburgh; 
EvrzasetH M. Lewis, Kent State University; Roperr A. 
Lowry, Oklahoma State University; O. WILMER MAEDKE, 
Northern Illinois University; E. L. Marterra, Michigan State 
University; Joun H. Moorman, University of Florida; Car- 
ROLL A. NOLAN, Syracuse University; Mary ELLEN OLIVERIO, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; T. H. PENar, Grove 
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City College; Ropert Potanp, Michigan State University; 
EstELLE PorpHam, Hunter College; L. Roserts, Colo- 
rado State University; Raymonp B. Russett, Kansas State 
Teachers College; Harotp J. ScHNEIDER, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota; GaLen SrutsMAN, Bowling Green 
State University; Mitiicent M. Tuompson, Northern Mon- 
tana College; Lewis R. Tox, Illinois State Normal University; 
ELizABETH T, VANDERVEER, Montclair State College; DorotHy 
H. VEon, Pennsylvania State University; RicHarp A. WARNER, 
Western Illinois University; LEonArp J. West, Southern Tlli- 
nois University; James ZANCANELLA, University of Wyoming; 
Donatp J. ZUEHLKE, Bemidji State College; R. H. Carper, 
Davis and Elkins College; DororHy Crunk, Ball State Teach- 
ers College; Ernst, Northwestern State College; 
BERT JELLEY, University of Cincinnati; JoHN PETERSON, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; and DorotHy Travis, University of 
North Dakota. 


Group 3. Implications of Frontiers in Education for Organization 
and Administration in Business Education 


Leader: Vance T. LirttesoHn, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina 
Resource Person: Ropert M. Kesset, Wisconsin State College 
at Whitewater 

Recorder: Tuomas B. Hogancamp, Murray State College 
Principal Discussants: Witson AsuBy, University of Ala- 
bama; Bruce Buackstong, U. 8. Office of Education; Prima 
Lee Bryson, Morgan State College; GERALDINE S. Carn, Texas 
Southern University; Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., Madison College; 
ALBERT Fries, Chico State College; THEODORE FRUEHLING, 
Hammond Public Schools; Donatp C. FULLER, Georgia State 
College for Women; R. Norvat Garrett, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College; Perer G. Hatnes, Michigan State University; 
J. Curtis Hatyi, Auburn University; KENNETH J. HANSEN, 
Colorado State College; Etvin S. Eyster, Indiana University ; 
ArtHur L. WALKER, Virginia State Department of Education, 
Richmond; Ricnarp D. Kipp, Central State College (Ohio) ; 
EvuGEeNE J. Kosy, Central Washington College of Education; 
ParKER LILES, Georgia State College of Business Administra- 
tion; ZeNosia T. LILES, Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion; Minton Otson, New York State College for Teachers; 
OtivE ParMENTER, Tiffin University; VERNON V. PAYNE, 
North Texas State College; Harves Rane, Southern Illinois 
University; RicHarp F. ReicHEerTER, Kansas State Teachers 
College; G. G. StnecLeron, Virginia State College; James L. 
Stuart, A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina; Orus 
Sutton, Appalachian State Teachers College; Donatp J. 
TarEe, Arizona State University; Hrerpert A. ToNNE, New 
York University; Marte C. VitHaver, Southeast Missouri 
State College; Dorotuy A. Virts, Miami University; James L. 
Wuire, East Carolina College; Maxie LEE Work, North Texas 
State College, and THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon State College. 


Group 4. Implications of Frontiers in Education for Training in 
Business Administration and Liberal Arts for Business Educa- 
tion Students 

Leader: Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota 

Resource Person: JAMES T. BLANFORD, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

Recorder: Berry M. Weaver, Ohio University 

Principal Discussants: Howarpv P. ABEL, Florida State Uni- 
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versity; Lee Barcuay, Alabama College; Harotp E, Binrorp, 
Western State College; Joun E. Binnion, University of 
Denver; Lewis D. Boynton, Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege; ANN BrREWINGTON, Nevada Southern University; JosePH 
A. Burr, Siena College; Russet N. Canster, Northwestern 
University; Viratnta G. Crocco, High School, Hillsdale, New 
Jersey; ARNOLD Connon, University of Illinois; Sara B. 
CorpEry, Barber-Scotia College; C. M. Fizz, Northern Illinois 
University; HeLten C. Gerety, Good Counsel College; Bor 
GrirFitH, West Texas State College; Frank M. Hernpon, 
Mississippi State College for Women; WituiAm C. Him- 
STREET, University of Southern California; AGNES LEBEDA, 
Towa State Teachers College; Dean R. Matspary, University 
of Connecticut; WaArrEN E. Martey, Winona State College; 
Duane McCracken, Mankato State College; E. C. 
Utah State University; James R. MEEHAN, Hunter College; 
Roger H. Netson, University of Utah; J. C. S. Park, Tarkio 
College; JoHn L. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany; Faye M. Ricxerts, University of Wichita; Jutius M. 
Rostnson, Eastern Michigan University; Joun L. Rowe, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; Etrrepa RusHeEr, Bowling Green 
State University; Louis H. Scuuster, Tennessee A. & I. State 
University; Sister M. Avexius, Edgewood College of the 
Sacred Heart; Mary Cuiay Tortan, South Carolina State Col- 
lege; S. L. Toumry, Georgia Teachers College; Mary VANCE, 
Mercer University; Maz WALKER, Fort Wayne Commercial 
College; THEODORE Woopwarp, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Harpine B. Youne, North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham; Rosert Brices, University of Washington; and RuBeNn 
Dumter, St. John’s College (Kansas). 


Group 5. Implications of Frontiers in Education for Changes in 
Equipment and Facilities Utilized in Business Education 


Leader: JAMES F. Girrtn, Eastern Illinois University 
Resource Person: Peter L, AGNEw, New York University 
Recorder: BENJAMIN F. Tuomas, Ferris Institute 

Principal Discussants: Lucy Rose Apams, Florida A. & M. 
University; Mary CANFIELD, University of Toledo; L. M. Cot- 
LINS, International Business Machines Corporation; FrRep S. 
Coox, Stanford University; Howarp M. Doutt, University of 
Akron; ANN Eckerstey, Central Connecticut State College; 
TrENE C, Evans, Marshall College; JAMES GEMMELL, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; Eva M. Guaxse, University of New 
Mexico; Davin G. Goopman, Ferris Institute; HeLEn H. 
GREEN, Michigan State University; Meart R. GuTurie, Bowl- 
ing Green State University; Harry Hurray, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; Mrs. Ray Kinstow, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute; Hazen Lincotn, Berea College; Mary VirGinis 
Moors, Michigan State University; Paut F. Muss, Indiana 
State Teachers College; J. RaLpH REED, Central State College 
(Oklahoma) ; BerNArD A. SHILT, Buffalo Public Schools; Jor 
F. Specut, Georgia State College for Women; VERNon W. 
Stone, Maryland State College; Ratr J. THomas, Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg; James M. THompson, San Jose 
State College; Lestie J. WHALE, Wayne State University; and 
Puit ASHworRTH, San Diego City Schools. 


4:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Get Acquainted Meeting 


Introduction of New Members 
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7:45 p.m.-9:30 p.m.—Administrators Division of UBEA 


Presiding: Mary ALicE WITTENBERG, President, Administra- 
tors Division of UBEA, Los Angeles City Schools 
Theme: Business Education for the Academically Talented 
Student 
Keynote Address: Cuartes E. Bisu, Director of the NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented Student, Washington, 
D. C. 
Panel Members: 
Harvey Anpruss, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
ZeNosiA T. Lites, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 
Mitton C. Oxison, State University, College of Education 
at Albany 
S. J. Wanovs, University of California 


Friday, February 12 
9:00 a.m.-9:45 a.m.—Second NABTE General Session 


Presiding: WAYNE Hovss, Vice-President, NABTE, University 
of Nebraska 

Keynote Address: Frontiers in Business 
W. GEorGE PINNELL, Associate Dean, School of Business, 
Indiana University 


9:45 a.m.-10:15 a.m.—Challenges of Frontiers in Business 


1. For Guidance and Selection: J. E, Strvertuorn, Okla- 
homa State University 

2. For Changes in Professional Education Programs: RutH 
I. ANDERSON, North Texas State College 

3. For Organization and Administration: ELvrn S. Eyster, 
Indiana University 

4. For Training in Business Administration and Liberal 
Arts: F. Kenprick Bangs, University of Colorado 

5. For Changes in Equipment and Facilities Utilized in 
Business Education: GrorGE A, WAGONER, University of Ten- 
nessee 


10:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m.—NABTE Discussion Groups 


Discussion of Frontiers in Business as Related to Business 
Edueation 


Group 1. Implications of Frontiers in Business for Guidance and 
Selection in Business Education 


Leader: Ropert P. BELL, Ball State Teachers College 

Resource Person: J. E. StLvertTHORN, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity 

Recorder: ALICE M. Harrison, Michigan State University 


Group 2. Implications of Frontiers in Business for Changes in 
Professional Education Programs for Business Education Stu- 
dents 

Leader: Luoyp V. Dovetas, Iowa State Teachers College 

Resource Person: Rutu I. ANDERSON, North Texas State Col- 
lege 

Recorder: Dororuy H. Hazet, University of Nebraska 


Group 3. Implications of Frontiers in Business for Organization 
and Administration in Business Education 


Leader: LYLE MAxweE.t, Northern Illinois University 
Resource Person: ELVIN 8. Eyster, Indiana University 
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Recorder: Cectuue E. Crump, Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University 

Group 4. Implications of Frontiers in Business for Training in 
Busi Administration and Liberal Arts for Business Educa- 
tion Students 

Leader: Martin STEGENGA, Mississippi Southern College 

Resource Person: F. Kexprick Banas, University of Colorado 

Recorder: Evxna H. Barsovur, Northern Illinois University 


Group 5. Implications of Frontiers in Business for Changes in 
Equipment and Facilities Utilized in Business Education 

Leader: GERALD A, Porter, University of Oklahoma 

Resource Person: GEorGE A. WAGONER, University of Ten- 
nessee 

Recorder: Hvtpa VAALER, State University of South Dakota 


12:15 p.m.-2:00 p.m.—Fellowship Luncheon of NABTE and 
other Divisions of UBEA 

Presiding: C. Ouson, President, United Business Edu- 
cation Association, State University, College of Education 


at Albany 
Opening Remarks: Russetut J. Hosier, President of NABTE 


Distinguished Lecture in Business Teacher Education 
Joun R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


2:15 p.m.-3:45 p.m.—UBEA Research Foundation 


Presiding: Mary ELLEN Outverio, President, UBEA Research 

Foundation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Theme: Significant New Research in Business Education 
Participants: 

Josepu GREEN, Fairleigh Dickinson University: “A Study of 
Certain Economie Understandings of High School Seniors and 
Teachers in Selected Schools of New Jersey” 

Herpert M. Jeviey, University of Cincinnati: “A Measure- 
ment and Interpretation of Money Management Understand- 
ings of Twelfth-Grade Students” 

Don Jester, Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney) : 
“A Time Study of Shorthand Transcription” 

EvGENE J. Kosy, Central Washington College: “A Study to 
Determine the Critical Requirements of Private Secretaries 
Based Upon an Analysis of Critical Incidents” 


8:00 p.m.-9:30 p.m.—American Association of Colleges for 


Teacher Education: General Session 
Speaker: Marquis W. Curtps, Columnist, Washington, D. C., 


“Washington Calling” 
Saturday, February 13 
9:00 a.m.-10:45 a.m.—AACTE-NABTE Round-Table Dis- 
cussions 
10:45 a.m.-Noon—NABTE Business Session 


2:00 p.m.-11:30 p.m.—National Council for Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA Executive Board)—Business Session 


Hotel Reservations 


Persons who plan to attend the convention should make room 
reservations directly with the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Michigan 
Boulevard, 7th to 8th Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. Please men- 
tion either AACTE or UBEA when making reservatiozs. 
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CONVENTION BRIEFS 


By JAMES CREWS 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Whether traveling by land, air, or sea, 
one could not ignore the historical signifi- 
cance of Virginia, as over 275 persons 
came to Virginia Beach for the 37th an- 
nual convention of the Southern Business 
Edueation Association on November 26, 
27, and 28. The beauty and importance 
of the majestic aspect were caught up 
in the compulsion of the present and in 
the anticipation of the future. The super 
highways filled with automobiles, the air 
lanes bursting with jets and conventional 
airplanes, and the colonial atmosphere of 
Virginia gave one the strange feeling 
that the past, present, and future had 
been aggregated into one. 

In such a setting, an appropriate theme, 
“Widening Horizons in Business Eduea- 
tion,” was the background against which 
business teachers and administrators 
from 12 southern states discussed prob- 
lems of mutual concern. Surely, one of 
the outstanding events in the program 
was an address delivered by John H. 
Furbay, lecturer, author, and global air 
commuter, from New York City. Dr. Fur- 
bay sought to give perspective and pur- 
pose to education as he discussed “Wid- 
ening World Understandings.” In the 
years ahead, Dr. Furbay pointed out that 
change will be an important character- 
istic. “We are educating for a living that 
is becoming obsolete,” he said, “and we 
must impress on our students the neces- 
sity for them to remain flexible after 
school.” 

According to Dr. Furbay, when the 
uncivilized peoples came in contact with 
civilization, three things happened over 
a period of time: (a) the uncivilized be- 
gin to imitate the civilized, (b) the diges- 
tion of what has been imitated begins to 
operate, and (c) there follows a creative 
burst which can change the whole world. 
He pointed out how many peoples of 
the world are now ready for this creative 
burst and how necessary it is for all of 
us to be aware of this situation. Dr. 
Furbay observed that it only takes one 
generation to change a savage, tribal 
group into a civilized community in our 
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SBEA OFFICERS . . . New officers of SBEA include (left to right) James W. Crews, University of 
Florida, second vice-president; Reed Davis, West Virginia Institute of Technology, first vice-president; 
Elizabeth O'Dell, University of South Carolina, secretary; Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, president; William Warren, Enka High School, North Carolina, treasurer; Jeffrey Stewart, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, membership chairman; and (not in photograph) Wilson Ashby, 


University of Alabama, editor. 


world today. Since imitation plays such 
an important role, initially, in a develop- 
ment of civilized peoples, the opportuni- 
ties for observing others who are ad- 
vanced in culture are most essential. The 
advent of air travel has multiplied to 
an almost infinite possibility the observa- 
tion of other peoples. 
How we educate or help our young 
people prepare for this era of living will, 
in large measure, determine the contribu- 
tion they shall make to the world and the 
effect of the world on them, Dr. Furbay 
concluded. 


UBEA President Is Keynoter 


At the first general session on Friday 
morning, Milton Olson, president of 
UBEA, State University, College of Edu- 
cation at Albany, New York, keynoted 
the convention with the topie of “Babu- 
cation and You.” Properly interpreted, 
“Babucation” refers to basic business edu- 
eation. Dr. Olson based his remarks on 
three beliefs as follows: (a) belief in the 
free-enterprise system, (b) belief that 
certain economic changes are inevitable, 
and that we can help shape these changes, 
and (c) belief that as business teachers 
we have a mission. 

“We value our free-enterprise system 
not because of possessions,” Dr. Olson 
said, “but because we believe in freedom 
to live better and more useful lives.” An 
example of an economic change which has 
oceurred is the shift in emphasis on con- 
sumer credit. In recent years, our con- 


sumer credit has increased to the point 
where the adage, “Go as you pay,” is 
much more true than “Pay as you go.” 
Another economic change has been the 
increased emphasis on fringe benefits with 
wages. Finally, Dr. Olson pointed to the 
necessity for high school students to have 
an opportunity to study subjects that 
will help them understand and participate 
in our economy. 


Division Groups Meet 


Discussion groups based on the type of 
educational institution and subject areas 
met on Friday for discussion of prob- 
lems appropriate to each group. “Busi- 
ness Education Meets the Challenge of 
Other Changing Curriculums” was the 
topie discussed in the Secondary Schools 
Division. Formal program participants 
included Gladys Peck, Louisiana State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge; 
Ellen Walker, Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama; Mary Lee 
Vitange, Tifton High School, Tifton, 
Georgia; and Paul Schweitzer, president 
of the Norfolk (Virginia) School Board. 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was moderator of the panel discus- 
sions. Making sure of what we believe 
about business education and communi- 
eating this to appropriate persons such 
as principals, guidance personnel, and 
businessmen was cited as one imperative 
need today. The necessity to improve 
quality of teaching not only in the office 
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skills courses but in courses designed to 
contribute to economic literacy was noted 
as necessary in widening the horizons 
of business education. Finally, individual 
differences were observed by the state- 
ment, “Every form of education must be 
able to stretch the individual to his ut- 
most potential.” 

New officers elected for the Secondary 
Schools Division include Carl Jorgen- 
son, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, chairman; Sara Dean 
West, Sylvan High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, vice-chairman; and Ethel Plock, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, secretary. 

The Junior College Division used “En- 
riching the Junior College Curriculum” 
as a discussion theme, and the following 
persons constituted a panel of discussants : 
Zenobia Tye Liles, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta; and Ken- 
neth Zimmer, Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, Richmond, Virginia. The general 
direction of the discussion in the Junior 
College Division was an examination of 
the most appropriate direction for eurri- 
culums at the junior college level. A 
question was raised about the desirability 
of removing from the junior college the 
business skills courses and placing more 
emphasis on general education rather 
preprofessional courses. 

Officers elected for the Junior Counege 
Division for 1960 are Eleanor Dixon, 
Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Flor- 
ida, chairman; Sara Best, Walker Junior 
College, Jasper, Alabama, vice-chairman ; 
and Mary E. McCain, Averett College, 
Danville, Virginia, secretary. 

Elvin 8. Eyster was the moderator of 
a panel in the Colleges and Universities 
Division meeting. This panel was com- 
prised of E. R. Browning, East Carolina 
College, Greenville; Hamden Forkner, 
formerly of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Russell J. 
Hosler, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Elizabeth O’Dell, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia; and Mary E. 
Vance, Mercer University, Macon, Geor- 
gia, and dealt with the subject of “Main- 
taining the Right Perspective for Busi- 
ness Education.” The admonition to econ- 
tinue to think through the problems in 
business education was prominent in the 
panel discussion. One panel member ob- 
served that the one thing not needed in 
business education is new courses. The 
present courses, he said, are adequate if 
proper use is made of them as vehicles 
or agents to carry the story of business 
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education. The question of who is to de- 
termine the business education curricu- 
lum was raised, and by implication, a sug- 
gestion was made that the business teacher 
needs the advice of businessmen; but he 
must not abdicate his position or respon- 
sibility by requesting businessmen to con- 
struct a business curriculum for his 
school. 
Deterrents to the proper image or per- 
spective in business education were listed 
as (a) present climate, (b) lack of open- 
mindedness, (c) competition for person- 
nel, and (d) lack of monetary grants. 
Finally, an explanation of the purposes 
of the Policies Commission for Business 
and Economic Education was presented. 


New officers elected for the Colleges 
and Universities Division are G. H. 
Parker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, chairman; Kenneth Roach, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, vice-chairman; 
and Mary E. Vance, Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, secretary. 

In the Private Business Schools Divi- 
sion meeting, Milo O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
presided at a discussion of “Ideas for 
Improving Your School.” New officers 
are to be elected later. 


Subject-Area Groups Meet 


Following the meetings of the divisional 
groups, special subject-area groups met 
and discussed problems appropriate to 
their area. A panel discussion on “Wid- 
ening Horizons in Basie Business Educa- 
tion” was conducted in the Basie Business 
Section. James Loyd, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, was the mod- 
erator and the following were panelists: 
Orus Sutton, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Boone, North Carolina; Don 
Reese, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Paul Schweitzer, president, Nor- 
folk (Virginia) School Board; and Mar- 
guerite Crumley, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond. 


The teacher of basic business educa- 
tion is very important in determining 
whether students enjoy and profit by 
taking courses in the basic business area. 
Since basie business contributes to one 
of the major objectives of business edu- 
eation, adequate attention and thought 
must be given the area, especially in view 
of the current interest in education. 
Teacher education colleges need to be sure 
that graduates in business education can 
demonstrate adequacy in the basic busi- 
ness area. Other suggestions were to (a) 
teach concepts—do not just hear lessons, 
(b) use community resources, and (c) 


employ student participation through 
projects. 

New officers elected for the Basic Busi- 
ness Section are James White, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina, 
chairman; James W. Loyd, East Tennes- 
see State College, Johnson City, vice- 
chairman; and Mary McGinty, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, secretary. 


Administrators and Supervisors 


‘Apparently, administrators and super- 
visors in business education are agreed 
that broader educational programs should 
be made available for business education 
students. A panel comprised of Ruben J. 
Dumler, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas; Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., Kirk- 
patrick Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; and Wilson Ashby, University 
of Alabama, University; discussed the 
problems of “Curricula and Accredita- 
tion.” Cecil Bierley, Columbia College, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, was moderator 
of the panel. Note was made of the cur- 
rent procedures being used by the Ac- 
crediting Commission of Private Business 
Schools. Sequential arrangement of busi- 
ness education curricula was also dis- 
cussed. 

New officers elected for the Administra- 
tion.and Supervision Section for 1960 are 
Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama, 
University, chairman; Richard D. Clan- 
ton, Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, vice-chairman; and 
Virginia Harris, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia, secretary. 

The Secretarial section pursued the 
topic, “Traits of a Good Secretary.” Anne 
Pifer, Office Manager, Tidewater Hospital 
Service Association, Norfolk, Virginia, 
was the speaker. She emphasized the fol- 
lowing traits: (a) tact, (b) willingness 
to work, (ce) pleasant personality, (d) 
alertness, (e) resourcefulness, (f) hon- 
esty, and (g) loyalty. Gladys Peck, Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education, Ba- 
ton Rouge, moderated the discussion fol- 
lowing Mrs. Pifer’s talk. 

New officers elected for the Secretarial 
Section are Woody Tucker, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, chairman; Evelyn H. Withers, 
Ashley High School, Gastonia, North 
Carolina, vice-chairman; and Tille Beard, 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, secretary. 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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Spelling for the Future Business Leader 


“The peculiarities of English spelling make the language a 
hard one to learn to read or write. Yet we demand that people 
spell correctly what they write, and the penalties for failure to 
do so are likely to be severe, especially in the business and pro- 
fessional worlds,”! 

The preceding statements reiterate something that business 
teachers have been aware of for years. Business teachers also 
know that not every student learns to spell correctly before 
entering high school. Considerable research has gone into the 
spelling processes and general accord has been reached on the 
aims of spelling instruction. Most educators believe that stu- 
dents should (a) acquire a mastery of the spelling of most or 
all of the words they are likely to use in their written commu- 
nication; (b) develop a sincere desire to spell correctly; (c) 
become aware of the need to spell correctly; (d) develop an 
awareness of correct and incorrect spelling; and (e) develop a 
technique, including the use of the dictionary, for attacking 
new words so that they will be able to acquire independently 
an adequate spelling vocabulary. Educators find that these goals 
are doubly important for those persons intending to enter 
business. 

Scientific studies of words used in writing show that 3000 
words account for approximately 97 percent of all the words 
commonly used in writing. An additional one thousand words 
aceount for only about 1 percent additional words used in 
writing. 

It goes without saying that the words with which students 
come in contact in their business classes should be learned for 
correct spelling. All teachers should teach those words that are 
important in their area of specialization, whether included as 
a part of the course of study or not. All teachers should in- 
sist on having papers turned in with the words spelled cor- 
rectly. Teachers can and should demand that students proof- 
read their papers for spelling. Poor spellers may miss some 
errors, but they will at least be challenged to look up those 
words about which they feel uncertain. 

Many learning activities are provided by the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America to improve the spelling ability of its 
members. The National FBLA Spelling Relay begins at the 
local chapter level where contests are sponsored to select state 
competitors. Winners at the state level, in turn, are partici- 
pants in a national contest composed of three-member teams 
from each state. Each issue of the quarterly FBLA publica- 
tion, Future Business Leaver, includes the “FBLA Speller” 
that lists 100 words with which business students should be 
familiar. 

The general area of business has a rather universal lan- 
guage and one with which students can become familiar without 
too much difficulty. However, specialized areas of business have 
vocabularies unique in themselves. Automation provides an 
illustration of the type of change taking place in our vocabu- 


lary that is of concern to business educators. Many words 


1NEA Research Division. Spelling. Summarization of research studies of 
individuals and agencies. Washington, D. C.: NEA Research Division. 
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For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


SPELLING RELAY ... A moment of anxiety is registered on the faces 
of the participants in a National FBLA Spelling Relay as E. L. Marietta, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, pronounces the words. 


have taken on new meanings and many new words have come 
into existence. A working knowledge of this vocabulary is an 
asset to young adults preparing for jobs in business. 

A list of words taken from a recent issue of the LEADER 
that has proven popular with FBLA sponsors has been ex- 
panded here for the use of all business teachers. Definitions of 
these words as they apply to automation can be found in vari- 
ous periodicals and the materials from manufacturers of data 
processing equipment. Why not try these words on your 
students? 


absolute control matrix rigid 
accessories converter mechanized rotating 
accumulate core media schedule 
actuate correlation memory sensing 
advances creative merging serial 
analyst data meticulous simultaneous 
assimilation diagnostic millionths sorters 
astonishing digital minimum - stacker 
attrition dimensional numerical statistical 
automation disk operations storage 
auxiliary documents originating stored 
calculations durability oscillations stresses 
calculus economy output subtraction 
capacities edits parallel summary 
capture encoded penetration supervise 
carbonized engineering precision systems 
channel equipment predecessor tabulator 
character exacting printer techniques 
charting facilitate probability technological 
circuitry feedback processing telemetry 
circuits flow programming terminal 
coding formats prototype timing 
collating functions punched tracking 
command individual rectifiers transistor 
communicate input reliability translate 
compiling instruction remote transmission 
computers likelihood repetitive updates 
configuration _logie resistance vacuum 
console magnetic retrieval variance 
contingency manned retrograde versatile 
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Southern News Exchange 
(Continued from page 40) 


Frank Herndon, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus, was modera- 
tor of a panel discussion in the Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Section meeting. As- 
sisting the moderator were J Marshall 
Hanna, the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; Merle Landrum, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia ; 
Nancy E. Nelson, Chester City Area 
Schools, Chester, South Carolina; and 
Jean K. Wood, Page Senior High School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The topic for 
diseussion was, “New Horizons in Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping in the High School.” 
Objectives for bookkeeping were listed 
as (a) prevocational use, (b) personal 
use, and (c) preparation for college. In- 
dividual differences received some em- 
phasis and suggestions were made that 
encouraged the use of students as teacher 
helpers. This might involve working with 
slower students and assisting with record- 
keeping for the teacher. Evaluation in 
bookkeeping should be a continuous proc- 
ess, and the results of evaluation could 
easily point the way to some weak spots 
in instruction as well as in learning. 

The following officers were elected for 
the Bookkeeping and Accounting Section : 
James H. Wykle, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus, chairman; 
Harry Swain, Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, North Carolina, vice-chairman; 
and Harold Kane, Savannah Vocational 
School, Savannah, Georgia, secretary. 


Clerical Practice Section 


Harry Huffman was speaker for the 
Clerical Practice Section and the follow- 
ing comprised a panel which discussed 
“A New Horizon — Clerical Training”: 
Doris Bentley, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette; Mildred Witten, Ar- 
lington Publie Schools, Virginia; Evelyn 
Kulp, Ambler Senior High School, Am- 
bler, Pennsylvania; and Calvin Harris, 
University of Alabama, University. 

New officers for 1960 elected for the 
Clerical Practice Section are as follows: 
J. Curtis Hall, Auburn University, Au- 
burn, Alabama, chairman; Leon Ellis, 
Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Flori- 
da, vice-chairman; and Ellen Moore, Flor- 
ence State College, Florence, Alabama, 
secretary. 

At the convention banquet, Walter Em- 
merling, President, National Office Man- 
agement Association; Manager General, 
Office Service Department, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke 
to the group on the subject, “Today and 
Tomorrow—Business and Business Edu- 
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cation.” Mr. Emmerling pointed to the 
tremendous job that teachers need to do 
to assist business firms in their work; 
he also noted that business teachers are 
now doing a good job. He stressed the 
need for businessmen to be willing to co- 
operate with business teachers and vice 
versa so that the students can receive the 
best education for business possible. 

As has been the custom for several 
years, Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity held a 
luncheon for members and guests. Zeta 
chapter at Woman’s College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, sponsored the affair. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, was 
the speaker. Needs for research, curricu- 
lum planning, and good teaching were em- 
phasized by Dr. Lessenberry. “More learn- 
ing studies are needed,” he said, “and we 


need to keep an open mind and withhold. ., 


judgment in our research activities.” As 
for curriculum planning, Dr. Lessenberry 


urged “bold and imaginative thinking.” . 


More counseling with businessmen to hear 
their story as curriculums are revised was 
suggested. Specifically, the time now being 
allocated to typewriting and shorthand 
instruction on the high school level needs 
to be reduced. Finally, the experiences 
which the learner has must be meaningful 


to the learner in order to accomplish the . 


most effective change in behavior. “Plant 
the seeds of expectancy in your students,” 
said Dr. Lessenberry, “and your worth 
as a teacher will be immeasurable.” 

A symposium on the theme “The Chang- 
ing Emphasis in Education—Implications 
for Business Education” was conducted 
under the general direction of Vernon An- 
derson, second vice-president, Southern 
Business Education Association, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky. D. D. 
Lessenberry was coordinator of the panel. 
and panel members were as follows: E. L. 
Lamberth, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Norfolk. Virginia; Mildred Wit- 
ten, Arlington Publie Schools, Virginia; 
and Theodore Woodward. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Lamberth emphasized the 
necessity for the school administrator to 
see the whole educational problem and not 
be misled by pressure groups. The ad- 
ministrator should seek the advice of spe- 
cialists, but he must always be willing to 
make a decision based on his judgment as 
to its value for the total educational pic- 
ture. Miss Witten saw the emphasis on 
general education and ability grouping as 
being two important forces in curriculum 
building. Mr. Walker interpreted the 
changing emphasis in education to suggest 
that business education curriculums every- 
where need to be continuously re-evalu- 
ated to determine whether adjustments 
or, perhaps, radical changes should be 


made. Bringing in businessmen with which 
to counsel in regard to curriculum was 
strongly encouraged. “How are we going 
to utilize television as a teaching medium 
in business education?” and “Are we do- 
ing all we can to promote teaching of the 
concept of free enterprise?” were two 
questions posed by Mr. Walker. He sug- 
gested general business as the appropriate 
course where our free enterprise system 
could be taught most effectively. Dr. 
Woodward noted, finally, that much of the 
changing emphasis in education must be 
borne by guidance personnel. “Every busi- 
ness teacher is a counselor,” he pointed 
out, “and we have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to guide young people to make 
wise decisions.” 


Representative Assembly 


As is customary at each SBEA Con- 
vention, the United Business Education 
Association held a Representative Assem- 
bly for the Southern Region. Milton Ol- 
son, president of UBEA was the presid- 
ing officer. Frank Herndon noted the 
achievements of FBLA, which included 
the fact that there are now over 2100 
FBLA chapters in the United States. 


“Parker Liles reported on the progress of 
_ efforts toward national unity in business 


education associations. Vernon Mussel- 
man reported on a conference on the 
academically talented students in business 
education being sponsored by UBEA and 
NEA. Delegates from the state associa- 
tions reported on business education ac- 
tivities within their respective states. 

Each year for several years, the FBLA 
National Office has arranged a breakfast 
for chapter sponsors and their guests at- 
tending the convention. More than 100 
persons attended the breakfast on No- 
vember 27. Frank Herndon, a member of 
the FBLA Board of Trustees, presided at 
the breakfast. The chairmen of FBLA 
State Chapters in the Southern Region 
told briefly of the work being done in 
their respective states. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner and Hollis Guy were presented to 
the group and each gave a short talk. 

In summary and retrospect, the 37th 
Annual SBEA Convention proved to be 
one of the most inspirational and friend- 
liest conventions held in recent years. Pro- 
fessional growth and social fellowship 
served to reach a sublime height. In the 
closing session, announcement was made 
that the 1961 convention will be in the 
Fort Lauderdale-Miami, Florida, area. 

New state representatives elected are 
Sara Zeagler, Blythewood High School, 
South Carolina; Eugenia Moseley, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee; 
Marguerite Crumley, State Department of 
Education, Virginia; and Juanita Parker, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
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Foremost office training text .. . 


Applied Clerical Practice 


by Friedman and Grossman 


e Complete course in office training with a built-in testing program 


e Practical, workable projects in each chapter; four master reviews provide 
a basic testing program 


Over 100 up-to-date illustrations enliven the text 


e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a pattern of 
interesting units of learning 


e Learning units include questions and exercises, business English, related 
clerical arithmetic, and personality development exercises 


e Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St. New York 36 


Pitman — The First Name in Business Education 


Business Education Program 
In the Expanding 
Secondary School 


A basie source book for all busi- 
ness edueators describing the 
characteristics of a good business 
education program in the sec- 
ondary school in terms of hous- 
ing, equipment, and_ teaching 
aids; teachers; supervision; se- 
lection, guidance, placement, and 
follow-up; extraclass activities; 
co-ordinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; and re- 
search. Includes evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the teaching 
in shorthand, typewriting, book- 
“keeping, basic business, distribu- 
tive occupations, and clerical 
practice. 


160 pages — 1957 
Cloth binding $2 Flexible binding $1.50 


Order from: 


UBEA - 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NABTE BULLETIN 66 


@ Nature and Purpose of Research in 
Business Education 


@ Planning a Research Study in 
Business Education 


@ Methods for Conducting Business 
Education Research 


@ Research Tools and Sources of 
Information 


@ Writing the Research Study in 
Business Education 


@ Evaluation of Completed Business 
Education Research 


80 pages ae 1957 a $1.25 


United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Plan NOW for your students to use 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


Business Fundamentals and 
General Information 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
General Office Clerical 
Machine Caleulation 


Stenography 


Typewriting 


Use tests for your students that will supply you with 
standardized results, reliable criteria for measurement, 
Certificates of Proficiency, and an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of your business department. Six 
tests are available in each of three series. 

Tests in the General Testing Series are available at 
50¢ each with a complete specimen set (one each of six 


tests plus manuals) available for $3.00. Tests in the 


- Official Testing Series are for administration at any Offi- 


cial Testing Center, which could easily be your own 
school. Complete scoring service is included with the 
issuance of the Official Testing Series. Write for infor- 
mation on how to establish an Official Testing Center 
and complete information on the NBETesting Program. 


. TO: Joint Committee on Tests, United Business Education Association 
~ 1201 Sixteenth Street, N..W., Washington 6, D. C. 


__.... Please send me more information on the National Business Entrance Tests. 


Please enter my order for National Business Entrance Tests as follows: I enclose $ in payment. Please bill me —... 
Shipping charges will be added to orders unaccompanied by payment. 


GENERAL TESTING SERIES (50¢ each) 
. copies of Business Fundamentals and General Information Test 


copies of Bookkeeping and Accounting Test 


cenit copies of General Office Clerical (including filing) Test 


copies of Machine Calculation Test 


copies of Typewriting Test 
Sets (1 each of 6 tests plus manuals) $3.00 
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7 _.........Please send me the necessary information to establish a National Business Entrance Testing Center. 
| 


